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Time was when young man pushed westward 


the frontier and found land could home- 
stead buy cheap. This particular kind 
frontier has vanished, course, but young 
man has opportunity get started 


farming and own his farm while he’s still 
young, has the pioneer spirit! 

Such the case Leland Gaines who 
bought old farm miles east Chesterton, 


Indiana. 300 acres brush, scrubland, vines 
and weeds—100 acres run-down farm land— 


buildings gone rack and ruin—this was the 
farm when took possession. But saw 
many possibilities. 


Then Mr. Gaines made another wise choice: 
bought CAT* Tractor equipped with 


Tool Bar Dozer. his spare 


time cleared brush, pushed out trees, filled 
gullies, landscaped, cleared fence rows. 
plowed the crop ground deep and applied good 
farming practices. Today has several hun- 
dred acres fertile crop land for fraction 


what good improved Porter County land 


selling for. Despite the amount work his Cat 


Diesel Tractor has done, still good for 
many more years profitable operation—still 
good, all-around farm tractor. 

There wiser investment young 


farmer can make than Cat Diesel Tractor. 


For here’s the traction, power, economy, big 


work capacity, usefulness and high resale value 
that you need. 


Your Caterpillar Dealer will gladly give you 


Cat Tractor, See him today! 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, U.S.A. 


Leland Gaines and his 
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experimental farm studies con- 
ducted Washington State, the 
yield alfalfa was increased 
nearly 40% adding Moly 
molybdenum-deficient soil. The 
fodder below the white line 
the stack the left indicates 
yield moly-deficient soil. Vol- 
ume above the line indicates in- 
crease produced addition 
Moly soil. Photos courtesy 
John Deere, Moline, 


How alfalfa yield has been stepped nearly 
40% adding MOLYBDENUM some acid Washington soils 


Application Sodium Molybdate Moly-deficient 
soil, tests show, will result sizeable yield increases 


Scientific tests conducted Dr. Reisenauer Spo- 
kane County, Washington, have resulted greatly increased 
yields alfalfa. Investigations that began 1952 have 
shown that poor forage yields were caused Moly defi- 


ciency. Correction was made adding one pound sodium 


molybdate per acre. The applications were made water 
solution, using weed spraying outfit. 


Other marked advantages result from the use Moly 
When alfalfa grown Moly-deficient soil the plants 


tend stunted and pale green color. Spots develop 


between the leaf veins, often spreading affect the entire 
leaf. Such leaves finally die and fall off. When other condi- 
tions are favorable, these deficiency symptoms are corrected 
the addition available Moly the soil, resulting 


greater yields and more vigorous 


Tests here and abroad show that all crops need Moly 
Thorough tests, made over the last years, both this 


country and many foreign areas, have shown conclusively 
that all crops need Moly form which can assimilated 


readily the plant. available Moly not present the 


soil sufficient quantities, then should added either 
alone combined with fertilizers. 


Help offered for spotting and 
correcting Moly-deficiency 


Specific experiments with dozens different crops, ranging 
from citrus sugar beets, proved that Moly deficiency 
exists soils many areas the United States. order 


help you diagnose Moly Soil deficiencies your territory, 


will glad send you test samples Sodium Molyb- 


date. Write for MOLY TEST SAMPLES. Address Climax 
Molybdenum Company, Department 50, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, 


MOLY CAN ADDED 
ANY FERTILIZER BLEND 


recommending fertilizer blends you can always specify that 
certain quantities Sodium Molybdate included additive. 


CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM 
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Principal attraction “Conservation City,” Iowa the thousands who rode the 200 flat bed 
September 20, and was the mile Wagon such Good Land Use practices strip cropping, 
tour with three-minute stops route where tech- development, pasture improvement, terraces 
nicians from the Soil Conservation Service, Extension diversion ditches, gully and flood control structures 
Service and Conservation Commission were hand farm ponds. 


Exclusive All-Wheel Steer makes easy for the Austin-Western Coming out the curve, the Grader uses the 30% greater Power-at- 
Power Grader negotiate short radius curve diversion ditch the-Blade its All-Wheel Drive shape the upper slope the 
without breaking the windrow. channel with maximum speed. 


— 


curves are problem for the versatile A-W machine. Con- Terraces and diversion ditches waterways, open field drains, 
trolled product All-Wheel Drive and All-Wheel Steer gully control “what have you”. single machine will 
moves more material, farther and faster. many conservation jobs well. 
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Here’s the New Idea spreader farmers have been asking for. 
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Brand 
with clutch for easy cleanout 


Newest New Idea spreads best built tough 
for longest life easy hitch, load, clean out 


Now, you can get the popular 95-bu. New spreader 
with PTO and clutch for easy cleanout plus many other 
features only available before the giant 125-bu. model. 
Remember this popular size spreader now available 
either PTO-driven ground-driven 


Rough manure spread best. The new No. 200 
has many the features the No. and No. give 
you the finest shredding and spreading. The U-shaped, 
blade-like, triple staggered teeth both cylinders give 
the No. 200 extremely fine shredding. widespread re- 
placeable paddles with involute curve, fling the manure 
evenly. Slanted upper arch makes loading easier. There’s 
choice five unloading rates. 


Built tough for longest life. The new No. 200 guar- 
anteed full year New Yellow pine box water 
repellent penta-treated, and hot painted. Full length steel 
flares and steel endgate take the hard knocks mechanical 
loading. Tubular distributor shaft, phenolic bearings for 
lower cylinder and distributor shaft, and neoprene grease 
lines are additional reasons why you can depend the 
new No. 200 for long, dependable life. And greater value 
trade-in time. 


Best idea yet ... get New Idea 


Easy and safe handle. Like the new giant No. 19, 
the No. 200 has many new safety and convenience features. 
There’s quick latch PTO connection; and PTO shaft 
completely shielded. Footed parking stand adjustable 
drawbar height. Feed mechanism fully shielded for 
safety and longer life. And the new throw-out clutch makes 
cleanout cinch, 


See the new No. 200 New spreader your New IDEA 
dealer’s. write today for new literature. sure mark 
the coupon get the new free booklet manure handling. 


Dept. 1912, Coldwater, Ohio 


Please send the literature have marked 


125-bu. PTO spreader 4-wheel spreader 
PTO spreader 70-bu. spreader 
spreader manure handling booklet 


Address. 


Professional Leadership Conservation 


Today, natural resource conservation piece piece. Yet, 
the job could done more effectively after all parts are integrated into 
single, well-planned unit. Perhaps this integration awaits enlight- 
ened leadership—a leadership with sufficient vision fit the parts to- 
gether and understand the whole. member the Soil Conservation 
Society America, this challenge—the need for leadership—is hurled 


directly you. Doing your part? 


THE Soil Conservation Society America enters 
its second decade, seems fitting and proper that take 
note our opportunities for professional leadership. 

One the unique features our Society that there 
single profession characteristic its activities and 
objectives. Those prepared for careers agronomy, wild- 
life management, soil science, soil conservation, forestry, 
range management, engineering, hydrology, economics, 
and other subjects relating natural resources are mem- 
bers the Society. Anyone engaged occupation 
which practices advances the science and art good 
land use has place here. 


Through our Society can provide broad professional 
leadership conservation. are already doing this 
through the and other Society publications, So- 
ciety committees, and chapter activities. should like 
point further action. 


Need Integrated Program 


Let first give two examples that illustrate the need 
for broad leadership conservation. 


(1) Today there are increasing demands that admini- 
stration natural resource programs coordinated 
that duplication, overlapping, and waste reduced 
minimum. These demands are heard local, state and 
national levels. local communities, soil conservation 
districts and watershed organizations are striving for in- 
tegrated programs. State governments are studying their 
natural resource activities and some states have reorgan- 


ized permit coordinated effort. result reviews 


Edward Graham the 1956 president SCSA. head 
the Plant Technology Division the Soil Conservation Service, 
Washington, This article was given his presidential ad- 
dress the eleventh annual meeting the Soil Conservation 
Society America, October 15, 1956, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


EDWARD GRAHAM 


Edward Graham 


the Federal Government, changes have been under- 
taken the administration some those departments 
and agencies that deal with natural resources. 


All these actions indicate the need for closer coordi- 
nation—coordination that can best achieved when 
those engaged possess knowledge and appreciation 
the resource management job whole. 


(2) There need for broad leadership, also, are 
resolve conflicting demands for the use land. The 
individual land operator today faced with decisions 
whether best use his land for cultivated 
crops, grass, trees, wildlife, other productive purpose. 
Watershed activities are pointing community values 
land for flood prevention, recreation, and other pur- 
poses apart from its value the individual. hear 
good deal now about conflicts between public and private 
use land. For example, should high-class farmlands 
converted highways and airports, migratory water- 
fowl areas drained for cultivation? Within the past 
decade, surburban and industrial developments have ab- 
sorbed great acreages good agricultural land. some 
sections this movement has reached alarming propor- 
tions and caused zoning, taxation, and statutory changes 
perplexing order. 


Conflicting demands for land are going most 
reasonably resolved when those who must deal with them 
have their command understanding the whole 
problem involved. 


help meet such needs for leadership, the professional 
conservationist, whatever specialized field may func- 
tion, has responsibility above and beyond that the 
specialty which received his major training and 
gained his primary experience. The engineer who only 
engineer, the forester who concerned only with trees, 
the soil scientist who interested only soils, and the 
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others whose professional efforts are circumscribed sup- 
ject matter lines cannot provide the kind leadership 


that now demanded them. 


need expert knowledge and skill more than ever 
before; need more intensified training our profes- 
sional people; and need men and women experienced 
every science and technology that deals with the care 
and use the land and land resources. But such highly 
trained, experienced personnel must today assume re- 
sponsibility beyond their specialized capacities. 


Except for occasional individual, the professional 
conservationist today not equipped help with the 
solution such problems the administration re- 
source programs conflicting demands for land. Nor 
very conscious the social and economic consequences 
his specialized activities. meets such standards 
only his scholastic training and his experience have 
been exceptionally comprehensive, and has been for- 
tunate enough work organization which has given 


All through this country, conservation needs leaders 
with enough vision understand and inter- 
pret the broad social significance this cause. 


special attention coordinated activities. But this com- 
bination yet all too rare. 

help make possible for the professional conserva- 
tionist exercise proficient leadership coordinated 
resource programs, propose that the Soil Conservation 
Society America call for: 


(1) broader basic training profes- 
sional conservationists, and 

(2) coordinated natural resource pol- 
icies for the States and the Nation. 

With respect broader basic training, need the 
best qualified teachers, scientists, technicians, and admin- 
istrators the conservation field that possible pro- 
duce. 


Our problem find way which the student can 
adequately trained specialized field and the 
same time obtain some knowledge and appreciation 
related fields together with sense the social signifi- 
cance his work. For the most part, the graduates our 
colleges and universities are not trained. fact, the 
student often emerges with actual prejudice against 
any all subjects not associated with his major field 
training. number colleges and universities have 
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All conservationists need 
broad technical training and 
wide background ex- 
perience. Those who de- 
velop rich understanding 
conservation its broad- 
est aspects will become the 
true leaders, regardless 
the title they hold. 


taken steps overcome this difficulty, but they are 
yet the minority. 

The problem adequate training both undergradu- 
ate and graduate. During his undergraduate years the 
resource specialist, whatever field may special- 
izing, should encouraged take courses outside his 
own field, and facilities should permit him so. If, for 
example, majors agronomy, should have courses 
not only related subjects, such soils, animal hus- 
bandry, fertilizers, and agricultural economics, but 
such subjects history, literature, ecology, sociology, and 
political science. Without such broad basic training the 
student emerges technician limited his own field 
and unprepared adequately relate his work the work 
others, realize its effect upon the community. 

The excuse that there not time enough for such 
broad training seems longer valid. Not time alone, 
but such barriers college departmentalization have 
limited our training. some schools almost forbid- 
den for student take course department other 
than that which majors. Our colleges can some- 
thing about that. 


Although undergraduate training can provide wider 
opportunities than present, must above all prepare 
student for employment. that end the student 
undergraduate must concentrate his primary efforts 
particular field. 

graduate work there must opportunity expand 
his horizons. Here the barrier departmentalization 
should not exist, and the student should find greater free- 
dom choice his selection subjects. 


Methods for Broad Training 


Opportunities for broad training are fact now being 
afforded such devices land-use seminars, 
partmental curricula, and field studies actual problems. 
Unfortunately, such efforts are still limited few in- 
stitutions. 

method with much promise the joint thesis, where- 
several students, from several departments, study 
common problem resource use, and make their separate 
but related contributions the coordinated recommenda- 
tions for solution. This technique has the advantage 
strengthening student’s specialized training the same 
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time that makes him intimately conscious the whole 
job done. furthermore prepares him for the 
kind task will meet when leaves school. Present 
technicians cannot justly accused inability 
achieve coordination when their education has given them 
training the subject. 

The Soil Conservation Society has not yet taken steps 
urge upon our educational institutions the need for 
broad training those who plan make careers some 
phase conservation. suggestion that the Na- 
tional Council establish permanent committee the 
Society for this purpose. also believe that several chap- 
ters are ready undertake this objective within their 

Comprehensive Resource Policies 


addition broad training for conservationists, 
also need create setting which they can operate 
effectively. This brings the suggestion compre- 
hensive state and national policies for renewable natural 
resources. 

not surprising that tend manage our re- 
sources piecemeal. Historically gave attention re- 
source management the need for developed. Not 
until after the Homestead Act 1862 did resources de- 
mand national attention. 

1871 Fish Commission was founded, which later 
became the Federal Bureau Fisheries. now part 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. The first National Park 
—Yellowstone—was established 1872. 1876 the 
first Forestry Agent was appointed. The Geological 
Survey was organized 1879, the Division Irrigation 
1888. The Bureau Forestry, created 1898, be- 
came the Forest Service 1905. 1902 the Federal 
Reclamation Act was passed. 1905 the Bureau 
Biological Survey was set up, having started USDA 
Division Economic Ornithology and Mammalogy. 
now part the Fish and Wildlife Service. The Na- 
tional Park Service took shape 1917. 1935 the Soil 
Conservation Service was established, after two years 
the Soil Erosion Service. 1955 the passage the Small 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act for the 
first time expressed objectives resource management 
natural area basis, and revealed more clearly than 
ever before the need for coordination. 


Coordinate Agencies 

Federal action behalf conservation can matched 
action the states. sketch the federal history 
indicate how existing national authorities for conservation 
work developed. Responsibility for conservation our 
renewable natural resources the national level still rests 
essentially with the various agencies originally established 
give attention them. 

While efficient management and administration require 


arbitrary division labor, more and more heard 
these days about the need coordinate the efforts the 
various agencies that have become responsible for national 
leadership natural resource fields. 


See Task Whole 


For the first time our history, we, nation, have 
come the place where can now give attention not 
only the separate segments the conservation job, but 
the task whole. The people expect done 
and the people themselves have fact shown ways 
which can accomplished. 

need only mention the Muskingum Conservancy 
District, the Salt-Wahoo Watershed Association, and the 
Public Land Committee the National Association 
Soil Conservation Districts remind ourselves that the 
largest and most complex federal and state agencies can 
brought work together the public interest. 

The Congress should act provide general guides for 
achieving coordination: Earlier this year the Society es- 
tablished Objectives Committee, which has already 
stated the need for coordination governmental con- 
servation activities and suggested ways and means 
which the Society may promote it. There the same need 
for comprehensive natural resource policies for the indi- 
vidual states and territories there for the nation 
whole. Here another opportunity for action chap- 
ters. 


The Conservationist’s esponsibility 


summary, let say that the professional conserva- 
tionist, regardless what specialized phase conserva- 
tion may represent, has ethical responsibility 
think and perform beyond his daily task and his particu- 
lar specialized function. must relate his work the 
work others and the economic and social conse- 
quences his actions. Those responsible for his training 
can help prepare him this. Those responsible for 
our laws and for the administration resource programs 
have obligation establish the kind working en- 
vironment which can exercise such broad perform- 
ance. 

And the Soil Conservation Society America must 
assume its share responsibility. Among the many 
things the Society can do, urge that vigorously pro- 
mote: 

(1) improved professional training 
natural resource management, and 

(2) comprehensive policies for care 
and use natural resources for the 
states and the nation. 


sincere hope that such means our Society 
may further develop professional leadership conserva- 
tion. 


Economic Considerations Agricultural Land Use 
from Private and Public Viewpoints 
FRANK SCHALLER ano JOHN TIMMONS 


The public does have interest privately owned land and the way this land 
used. Here are some considerations that give the public right voice interest 
private land. And some limits beyond which land use becomes land abuse. 


CITIZENS the United States have real responsi- 
bility themselves and the rest the world prop- 
erly utilize their land resources. Several reasons may 
given support this statement. 


First, events the past quarter century have placed 
position world leadership. Since many the 
world’s people not have enough eat, some countries 
find difficult understand and follow the leadership 
nation that piles huge surpluses food and fibre 
materials, and even cuts production when others are 
want. 

Second, unsettled world conditions demand that 
keep our Jand resources intact and capable high pro- 


Frank Schaller Associate Professor Agronomy and John 
Timmons Professor Agricultural Economics Iowa State 
College, Ames, lowa. This article Journal Paper No. J-3055 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, Project 
Nos. 1266 and 1094. was presented the annual meeting 
the Soil Conservation Society America, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Oc- 
tober 17, 1956. 


duction for our protection and help undeveloped areas 
the world. 

Third, public funds for land resources are scarce and 
care must taken that these funds are invested wisely 
our present and future welfare. 


Confusions Land-Use Policies 


Examination current land programs 
reveals some basic confusions and conflicts that warrant 
serious consideration all citizens. few illustrations 
may help emphasize this need for considering improve- 
ments current land utilization programs and policies. 

For instance, one agency government, the Bureau 
Reclamation, authorized invest millions dollars 
resource developments which will help bring more land 
into production, while another agency, the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, spending billions dollars 
support prices and take “surplus” farm products off 
the market. 


Another example found the use historical bases 
for controlling acreages tobacco, cotton, wheat, corn 


This group learning about 
good land use through 
vation and discussion. Educa- 
tion should play primary 
role bringing present 
productivity the level 
private profitability. 
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Poor land use often results 
like this. Short-term 
private interest sometimes leads 
exploitation. However, pub- 
lic welfare demands that land 
used such manner that 


benefits from land will maxi- 
mized over many generations. 


and other crops. The allowable production indicated 

historical base may completely conflict with 

the best use land the use during the base period was 

example the so-called favorable “benefit- 

cost ratio” applied land projects entailing public in- 

vestments. Obviously favorable benefit-cost ratio 


1.1 1.0 not wise use scarce public funds other 
opportunities for greater returns from public investments 
are available. And often little known about the rela- 
tive benefit-cost ratios among various kinds and locations 
land improvements the time public funds are allo- 
cated particular land improvement project. 

Another example involved current programs pro- 
viding financial and technical assistance for certain land 
improvements which result efficiencies production 
the individual farmer but may have particular public 
benefit. Obviously, public funds are best used for pur- 
poses supported substantial public interest and where 
such investment may protected from private exploita- 
tion which would detriment public land use ob- 
jectives. 

These examples may serve remind certain basic 


Table Major Uses United States Land, 
Millions 


Cropland, including grazed cropland .............. 4822 25.4 
Farm pasture, including woodland 560 29.4 
Non-grazed forest and farm woodland ............. 282 14.9 
Cities, parks, major roads, 4.2 
Deserts, swamps, dunes, 3.3 
Farmsteads, roads, lanes, etc. 2.3 
Land Area 1,904 100.0 


Based recent data the Bureau the Census and In- 
formation Bulletin No. 140, June, 1955. 
cropland includes million acres this amount. 


weaknesses current land programs and the need for 
serious study how such weaknesses may overcome. 

Uses made the nation’s lands are 
Table The billion, 904 million acres land the 
United States have been divided into six major use 
classes. Three these use classes, cropland, pasture and 
woodland, make about per cent the total acreage. 


The remaining three use classes, equalling per cent 
the total acreage, include land cities, parks, roadways, 
deserts, swamps, farmstead lots, etc. These uses the 
land are closely allied climate and physical character- 
istics the land including soil type, topography, cover 
and location. These same characteristics condition any 


particular land terms the economics its use. 


Three Types Land Resources 


The physical characteristics land resources terms 
relative their utilization man are threefold. 

One portion the land resource self-renewing, such 
rainfall, temperature, air and sunshine. These elements 
are constantly present and are little affected use. 

The second portion land resources—fertility and 
moisture—is exhaustible use, but may renewed. 
may used within limits and replaced again within 
limits. 

The third portion land resources exhaustible but 
not renewable renewable only with great difficulty. 
This the basic soil material which may washed away 
through gullying and severe sheet erosion but very 
difficult, not impossible, replace. 

These three kinds physical resources characterizing 
our land, make land very complex natural resource. 
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But they also afford better understanding the nature 
and processes land utilization. least, they provide 


the natural basis which economic principles can 


applied more discreetly than the soil were considered 
one lump sum resource. 


Objectives Land Utilization 


Objectives land utilization start and end with man. 
Land important only the extent and manner which 
contributes the satisfaction people’s wants. Wants 
used this article should also thought includ- 
ing needs people. 

Land cannot productive contribute people’s 
wants until used with the production factors capital, 
labor and management. These are scarce factors 
also the land itself. Thus, the objectives land utiliza- 
tion one getting the most the things people want 
out land return for least amounts labor, capital, 
management and land used the process. The objective 
truly one economizing our total resources including 
labor, capital and management well land. 

Thus, the use land and the extent and nature 
outlays for land improvements (including soil conserva- 
tion) are basically and finally questions economic 
analysis. From the standpoint individuals, land expen- 
ditures are subject the test maximizing returns and 
efficiency resource use over time. From the standpoint 
the entire society, the time may extend generations. 
both instances the primary problem involves alloca- 
tion scarce resources serve particular ends. 

both private and public land use, resource allocation 
decisions are complicated competing ends other than 


The badly eroded field shown 
the picture opposite 
page has taken new look. 
Gullies have been bladed and 
terraces built. Education, in- 
centive payments and technical 
assistance all played part 
achieving land 
with both public and private 
interest. 


land use. For example, the farmer’s objectives paying 
off the mortgage, educating his children modernizing 
the farm home all compete with land investments. Simi- 
larly, land investments compete for public funds with 
education, national defense, roads, health and other high 
priority public responsibilities. 


Principles Land Utilization 


Since 1920, the amount cropland the United 
States has remained relatively constant. (See Table 2.) 
However, population has increased about million 
people. This means that the acres cropland per per- 
son have decreased from 3.8 acres 1920 2.5 1955. 

Despite this decrease cropland per person, the agri- 
cultural industry has succeeded providing constantly 
increasing per capita supply agricultural products. 
This increase agricultural production due largely 


Table Population, Cropland and Agricultural Production 
Trends the United States, 1870-1975 
Total Total Ag. 


Year Millions Index Percent Millions Acres Index Percent 
Person 
1870 38.6 100 100 
1880 $0.2 130 30 180 3.3 152 52 
1890 62.9 163 26 248 3.9 190 25 
1900 76.0 197 21 319 4.2 242 27 
1910 2.0 239 21 347 3.8 276 15 
1920 105.7 274 402 3.8 304 
1930 122.8 318 413 338 
1940 131.7 341 399 3.0 378 
1950 150.7 390 409 3.2 455 
1955 155.0 427 414 2.5 509 
1975 210.0 542 434 


reports the Bureau the Census. The estimate 210 
millions for 1975 average value the low and 


par 
tural Infermation No. 410, issued June 1955, 41-55. 
Production data for 1950 and 1955 from Agricultural 
PERB, Changes Farm Products and Efficiency, ARS 43-33. 


change the change occurring for each period indicated the 
first column. 
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technological developments and improved methods 
farming. 

Contrary Malthusian reasoning, appears that ag- 
ricultural production the present time outstripping 
population. How long this will continue unknown. 
However, these relative changes agricultural produc- 
tion and population are reflected today’s problems 
agricultural surpluses. They are influencing today’s land 
use, and their relationships the future must con- 
sidered long range land use planning. 

Since the purpose land utilization provide peo- 
ple with the things they want, first attention should 
given the wants people. Until recently, people’s 
wants entered directly into the determination farm 
production through consumers’ terms dollars 
the markets. 

the present time, price supports, production con- 
trols and other types resource allocation devices are 
being substituted for consumer dollar “votes.” For this 
reason, extreme care must exercised that our land and 
other productive resources not become dissipated 
producing much more certain things, potatoes for ex- 
ample, than people want. 

Consequently, increased attention must given 
population composition and distribution and the chang- 
ing preferences consumers from the demand side and 
technological and substitution developments from the 
supply side the demand-supply equation. 

This problem balancing satisfaction present and 
future wants the heart the soil conservation prob- 
lem. satisfying today’s wants, care must taken that 


Erosion control structures are often too costly for 
the individual install. But they may econom- 
ically justified from the public viewpoint because 
off-site benefits and long-term public interest main- 
taining land resources. 


land resources are not used up, but instead, maintained 
order that tomorrow’s citizens may continue have 
opportunities for satisfying their wants. 

Its solution begins with approximation what the 
future wants may be. This involves consideration 
population growth, living levels, foreign trade and tech- 
nological improvements. Each present generation has 
responsibility future generations use land for present 
benefit such way that tomorrow’s citizens will have 
the same greater opportunity satisfying their wants. 

There some evidence that present and past genera- 
tions have benefited from land exploitation, sometimes 
the expense future generations. Serious soil erosion, 
depletion and abandonment some lands support this 
conclusion. the other hand, present generations can- 
not expected “save the soil” and not use just 
for the sake unknown future. 

The soil conservation problem, thus, one striking 
balance land use between generations. This reason- 
ing may restated terms four economic principles. 


The principle maximization—This involves 
getting the most out the land (1) terms 
what people want, (2) terms capital, labor 
and management that into land and (3) for 
future well present generations. 


The principle sustained productivity—This 
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The heart the soil conservation problem 
ancing satisfaction present and future wants. With 
good land use such shown above, today’s wants 
can satisfied and land resources maintained 
provide equal getter opportunity for tomorrow’s 
citizens. 


closely allied the maximization principle and 
involves keeping the land optimum level 
productivity over time. case the exhaust- 
ible but renewable soil resources—fertility and 
moisture—the problem one achieving bal- 
ance between depletion and accretion over time. 


The principle rationing—In the case the ex- 


haustible but non-renewable soil resource, pri- 
marily soil material, may become necessary 
restrict present use the interest rationing 
the resource over time. Thus, there may well 
minimum level use beyond which the 
present generation cannot without impairing 
future satisfactions wanted from the land. 


The principle substitution—Substitution 


production factors land, capital, labor and 
management for each other possible achiev- 
ing particular amount production. Thus, 
consideration must given what combination 
all these factors will yield best the kinds and 
amounts products that people want. 
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land-use away from “optimum” combinations 
resources, this basic weakness should cor- 
rected adjusting the program, compensated 
for other attributes the program. course, 
combinations productive factors are influenced 
factor and product, prices and costs, and 
therefore, change from time time. 

using lands most efficiently meet human wants 
over time, serious thought should given the level 
soil productivity either achieved maintained. 
Presumably, any land-use program will have some in- 
fluence the level productivity. Thus selecting 
land-use program, have the choice maintaining, 
increasing decreasing the level productivity light 
(1) demands for products the land and (2) best 
combination land, labor, capital and management. 

may not feasible desirable maintain partic- 
ular level soil productivity year and year out. How- 
ever, there upper and lower limit use variation. 
The upper limit something short virgin un- 
usually high level productivity and the lower limit 
should stop short using the non-renewable resource 
the soil. This may regarded the zone permis- 
sible land use variations. 

There may two major kinds land use variations 
from the desired level productivity. First, there are 
cropping intensity variations which “disinvest” our 
soils. This, for example, may through growing cotton 
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corn continuously without adequate soil management 
practices. the other hand, may our soil 
through growing legumes making soil improvements 
such liming, fertilizing and terracing. 

Second, there are business cycle variations land use. 
periods low demand, low prices and farm surpluses 
like the 1930’s, should not invest our soil resources? 
other hand, during years high demand, high 
prices and war needs like the 1940’s, was not wise 
disinvest our soil resources? 

The important point guide the use variations (1) 
stay within the zone exhaustible but renewable re- 
sources the soil and (2) average out the level 
productivity desired over period time. 


Implications for Public Land Policies 


What should our policy regarding investment and 
disinvestment our soil resources during the late 


The answer this question fundamental determining 


amounts public funds needed achieve publicly de- 
sired levels land productivity. 

Although most the agricultural land the nation 
private ownership, public interest forbids individuals 
exploit their land the detriment future genera- 
tions. Land resources are not the absolute property 
any particular generation individuals. 

Public welfare demands that the land used such 
manner that the benefits from land will maximized 
over many generations. Private interest, however, may 
have planning horizon only months perhaps one 
generation. 

Two general types conflicts between individual and 
public interests may exist. First, public interests land 
may much longer term than the short lived interests 
individuals. Second, individuals may gain from mis- 
use the land for few years shifting part the 
costs misuse off their farms neighbors and the 
general public. 

example this situation where farmer with 
large amount erosive cash crops such corn and 
cotton, gets larger income for few years but the re- 
sulting excessive water runoff, erosion and siltation covers 
neighboring land, washes out roads and bridges, fills 
reservoirs and contributes downstream floods. 

One the most difficult land-use problems how 
determine and protect public interests private lands 
without seriously jeopardizing the individual’s private 
rights his lands. 

Oftentimes, the publicly desired level land use 
above the level use most profitable the individual 
farmers. example this situation may found 
gully control structures which the individual cannot af- 
ford make but which may economically justified 
from public viewpoint because (1) off-site benefits 


and (2) long-term public interest achieving and main- 
taining particular level land productivity. 

The responsibility for maintaining the productivity 
land the level private profitability would seem 
rest largely the individual land user. the other 
hand, there would seem clear cut public responsi- 
bility bring the level productivity from the level 
private profitability the publicly desired level. 

view the scarcity public funds available for 
land improvements, would seem that these funds should 
spent largely beyond the level private profitability. 
That is, profitable for farmers carry out cer- 
tain practice whatever might be, why should direct 
public expenditures used? 

Therefore, using public funds grants, would ap- 
pear that separation should made between (1) those 
practices which are profitable the individual and which 
might carry out without financial asistance and (2) 
those practices where financial aid necessary achieve 
the publicly desired level land use. 


Primary Role Education 


How can public funds spent private land practices 
and improvement economized and protected? the 
first place, would seem that bringing the present level 
land productivity the level private profitabil- 
ity, education should play primary role. the farmer 
becomes aware what land practices are most profitable 
him, could not expect him follow those practices? 
Incentive payments and technical assistance may 
necessary supplement education get practices started. 

But once the farmer aware the profitability 
such practices would seem that public resources should 
conserved for achieving the publicly desired level 
land use that would not otherwise achieved. capital 
the limiting factor for the individual reach his most 
profitable level land use consistent with public interest, 
would seem that credit rather than grants should 
made available. 

Since public funds may continue scarce rela- 
tion needs for land, special care should exercised 
protect public investments from (1) wasteful dissipa- 
tion and (2) conversion into private gains. 

Failure owner adequately maintain public 
investment his land should perhaps result his being 
required reimburse the government for unwarranted 
dissipation the investment. public expenditures be- 
come exceedingly large, and particularly when the benefits 
such investments are primarily off-site, might 
desirable for the public acquire the site order 
protect its investment. any case, serious attention 
should given whether not adequate arrangements 
have been made protect public investments from un- 
warranted deterioration and excessive exploitation. 


Expanded Opportunities for Watershed Development 


HOPE 


The watershed program carries almost limitless potential for both conservation and 
flood prevention. worthy widespread popular support. fact, there’s ample op- 
portunity for everyone contribute some way toward the success watershed develop- 
ment. Yet, warns the author, there opposition. And those who favor the program may 


have stand and fight for their belief. 


This country has just made start watershed development. this article, Congress- 


man Hope discusses (1) need for the program, (2) legislation support watershed de- 
velopment and (3) some dangers the program faces. 


TODAY THIS NATION water conscious has 
never been before. More and more being brought 
our attention that water the primary limiting factor 
the development cities, industry and agriculture, not 
only throughout the West, but many parts the 
humid East. The key, not only sound resource con- 
servation, but our future progress nation, will 
considerable extent lie our success failure with water 
—that is, the way handle, conserve, utilize and con- 
trol it. 


Today the use water this country amounts 


tive from Kansas after serving years Congress. widely 
known for his contributions the field agricultural legislation. 
This article was given address the annual meeting the 


Soil Conservation Society America, Tulsa, Oklahoma, October 
16, 1956. 
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about 200 billion gallons day, with the prospect that 
will not many more years until will using twice 
much. This poses most serious questions for our future 
nation. 

The difficulties now faced many cities which depend 
upon surface run off for their water supply are well 
known. Even cities and industrial establishments that 
get most their water from underground sources are 
having their difficulties. 

But when realize that our steel industry uses four 
trillion gallons water year and that the petroleum 
industry uses one and half trillion gallons every year 


Each farm pond provides small reservoir for flood 
water storage. But more important, good pond man- 
agement requires that land above treated for 
erosion control. This holds more water the land 
where falls and helps prevent floods below. 
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and that the daily household water use per American 
citizen amounts more than gallons, can get some 
idea how things are going. 

And yet this water—which many places becom- 
ing difficult get—is the same stuff that all too 
many occasions comes roaring down our creeks and rivers, 
spreading hardship and destruction. 

What the difference between the pure, clear water 
that flows from our springs and wells and the yellow tor- 
rent silt and debris that periodically lays waste our 
river The essential difference that the clear 
water, the usable water, stayed for time where fell. 
The other did not. 

The watershed programs which are receiving much 
consideration all parts our country today are based 
upon the realization that the way can get good and 
adequate water supplies and the same time reduce our 
destructive floods get the rain and the melting snow 
into the ground. 

The ground the greatest and the most wonderful 
reservoir all. There more natural water storage 
capacity the earth than all the man-made struc- 
tures and reservoirs can ever hope build top 
it. 

say that anything can the land and the 
small streams the upper watersheds going per- 
suade all the water soak into the ground and pre- 
vent forever the rapid accumulation run-off water suf- 
ficient cause floods the river valleys down below. 

What mean say that every drop water 
which can retained the area which falls, either 
the earth small retarding structures, one drop 
subtracted from potential flood and one drop added 
our useful water supply. 


Early Water Legislation 


While this great interest water which have men- 
tioned somewhat recent development, doesn’t 
mean that the idea upstream watershed development 
one which has just been considered legislative way 
within the past five six years, although true that 
great strides have been made during that time. The fact 
that water conservation was important part the 
Soil Conservation Act 1935. 

the following year, Congress passed the 1936 Flood 
Control Act, primarily designed cover works im- 
provement for flood control downstream locations. 
that Act, however, the Secretary Agriculture was au- 
thorized make surveys watersheds the interest 
soil erosion prevention, waterflow retardation and sed- 
iment control. 

Under the authority this legislation, projects 
were approved and authorized the Flood Control Act 
1944. These were all large projects. None them 


has yet been completed. Appropriations have been made 
for them ever since their commencement back the 
late 1940’s. But these appropriations have been 
meager compared with the amount work done, 
that will still many years before these projects are 
completed although appropriations recent years have 
been stepped somewhat. Although these projects 
were all that were actually started, surveys covering 
considerable number additional projects were made 
the Department Agriculture but never acted upon 
Congress. 
Upstream Work Lost Out 

was presumably the intention when the 1936 Act 
was passed that there would coordinated program 
work the upper watersheds the Department 
Agriculture, and downstream projects the Army 
Engineers, but did not work out that way. 

The full measure the failure the 1936 Act 


_bring about upper watershed development somewhat com- 


parable with the work done downstream projects 
shown the fact that these projects were all that 
were ever started and that the total amount funds ex- 
pended made available for them the end the 
fiscal year 1956 was million 200 thousand dollars. For 
the fiscal year 1957, million dollars more were appro- 


300 thousand which was withheld for emer- 


gency use. 

way comparison round figures, the flood con- 
trol improvements completed and placed operation 
the Corps Army Engineers date have cost one bil- 
lion 500 million dollars. The projects which were 
construction stage 1955 were estimated cost four 
billion 200 million dollars. Additional projects the 
planning stage were estimated cost three billion 300 
million. Other flood control projects authorized, but 
which work had been accomplished, were estimated 
cost two billion 100 million. 


other words, the total flood control program the 
larger rivers the nation today, including projects com- 
pleted, under construction, being planned authorized, 
represents total cost billion 100 million dollars. 
Practically all this federal money, since esti- 
mated that the total nonfederal contributions the 
tional flood control program have been less than six and 
one-half percent. 


New Approach Sought 


While not contended that the amount spent for 
upstream flood control during this period should have 
been comparable downstream work, was contem- 
plated, think, the 1936 Act, that the two programs 
should move 

Certainly the figures above show the utter failure the 
1936 Act far setting national watershed pro- 


EXPANDED OPPORTUNITIES FOR WATERSHED DEVELOPMENT 


folks typical the first step 
toward watershed program. The 
initiative must come from the folks 
the watershed itself. 


gram concerned. not mean this criticize the 
projects that have been set up—some them, including 
the Washita this state, have been extremely notewor- 
was the failure expand the program 
which merits criticism. 

was this failure which finally brought about differ- 
ent approach federal aid for watershed projects. This 
new approach one which comes straight from the grass 
roots the result widespread interest the part 
members and officials many conservation organizations. 

Frankly, proud the part that the House 
Representatives has played expanding opportunities 
for watershed Every piece legislation 
which will hereafter mention originated the House, 
and practically all cases passed that body with little 
opposition. 


Local Interest Watersheds 


The first concerted move the House Representa- 
tives bring about new approach the problem 
water conservation was taken subcommittee the 
House Committee Agriculture under the able leader- 
ship Poage Texas. This subcommittee held 
hearings Washington during the Congressional Session 
1951 and, after adjournment the session, held field 
hearings Texas, Colorado, Kansas and South Dakota. 
These hearings were all interesting and well attended, 
and indicated the committee that the country was con- 
siderably ahead the Congress its interest small 
watershed problems. 

the 1952 session, the subcommittee reported 
watershed bill Poage. This bill was sub- 
sequently reported unanimously the full committee. 
Mainly because opposition from certain government 
agencies, were unable get rule for the bill. Con- 
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sequently was not possible bring before the House 
for action that session. 

All this good preliminary work, however, bore fruit 
the next Congress which convened January, 1953. 
Bills were introduced that session several members, 
including Poage and myself. 


Pilot Watersheds 


While these bills were pending, another important step 
was taken the Congress. This was the inclusion the 
so-called pilot plant projects the Agricultural Appro- 
priation Bill passed the 1953 session. The projects for 
which this appropriation was made were selected from 
those which the Department Agriculture had made 
surveys under the authority the 1935 Act, and where 
local people and organizations had indicated their will- 
ingness and ability ahead and cooperate carrying 
out their part the work and expense. most cases 
much work had already been done locally. Fifty-eight 
projects all were included and most cases construc- 
tion has proceeded rapidly. 

June 30, 1956, 242 flood water retarding struc- 
tures had been built, 125 stabilizing and sediment control 
structures had been constructed, and 95.2 miles chan- 
nel stabilization and improvement had taken place under 
this program. About percent the cost these struc- 
tures will borne the federal government, the re- 
mainder local and state interests. The total estimated 
federal cost million 200 thousand dollars. The ap- 
propriation for 1957 seven million 700 thousand dol- 
lars. 

Seemingly this program was gotten hurry. 
Certainly went through Congress with minimum 
discussion and with unusual speed. But the fact that 
the pilot plant program was not developed quickly 
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Good land cover and proper use are on-the-farm 
practices which with watershed program. These 
Mississippi Herefords are eating fescue and white 
clover. 

Photo 


suddenly, but rather the result work over period 
years which had been done the Soil Conservation 
Service, working with local groups all parts the 
country. The only thing sudden about the program was 
the decision ahead and appropriate funds under the 
authority the 1935 Act and the job that needed 
done through cooperation between local committees 
and the federal government. 

While the pilot plant projects marked the first specific 
step taken getting the watershed program off 
new start, limited, course, its extent. Its im- 
portance comes not only from the fact that marked 
new approach, but also because constituted program 
which was possible make immediate start. 


Pilot Watersheds Provide Data 


Furthermore, because these projects are widely scat- 
tered, there great variation rainfall, topography, 
climate and types soil. Thus there will oppor- 
tunity study the effects these installations run 
off, erosion, sedimentation and evaporation. Projects 


work can completed within comparatively 


short time will serve demonstrations what can 
done this field. 

order that scientific studies may carried out, 
these projects will include the necessary instruments 
measure and record the effects and results. Also, cooper- 
ative arrangements have been made with the Geological 
Survey and the Weather Bureau, for their help meas- 
uring, recording and analyzing these effects. 

However should very clearly understood that 
these projects are not experiments. They are being in- 
stalled the result almost years experience 
the part the Soil Conservation Service projects 
this type. Every installation expected serve useful 
purpose the field conservation and flood prevention. 

view the success the Army Engineers and other 
agencies preventing rule from being granted the 
Watershed Bill the 82nd Congress, was the opinion 
those supporting the legislation that were 
succeed the 83rd Congress must secure active 
assistance from the White House. Those who took 
the matter with President Eisenhower found him not 
only interested, but well informed the subject. 

The final upshot the matter was that after study 


the proposal the White House, Bureau the Budget 
and Department Agricwture, the President sent 
special message the Congress urging enactment the 
legislation. Accompanying the message was suggested 
bill differing only slightly from those already pending 


the House. The message came late the session, 
however, that was not possible act the legislation 
until the next session. 

The support this legislation, combined 
with strong support Congress and throughout the 
country, made its passage certain. passed the House 


opposition, but was bitterly opposed the 


Army Engineers before the Senate committee. 

result this opposition, the Senate committee 
amended the bill number material ways, greatly 
impairing its usefulness. However, some the offending 
amendments were taken out the floor the Senate 
and still others were eliminated conference, Army 
Engineer opposition notwithstanding. 

the case any new legislation, took some time 
get the program going. The difficulty was compounded 
this instance because many states was necessary 
enact legislation authorizing local governmental units 
and districts make applications under the law. How- 
ever, once these obstacles were overcome, the tremendous 
interest the act resulted constantly increasing 
number applications. 


Applications Increasing 


August 23, 1956, 565 applications from states 
had been received from local organizations for assistance 
watershed work planning. these, 195 applications 
states had been approved for such assistance. 

total work plans were approved Congress 
the last session, pending renegotiation and reapproval 
the Department Agriculture satisfy the cost sharing 
and other provisions the Watershed Act amendments 
adopted the second session the 84th Congress. 
These plans involved estimated total cost 
million 978 thousand 900 dollars and million 721 
thousand 100 dollars federal cost sharing. 

Ten other contemplated work plans were some stage 
Washington consideration. The department expects 
that January 1957, 40-odd other watershed plans 
will ready for final action. the meantime, appro- 
priations are being stepped applications are ap- 
proved and more work gets under way. 
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For the fiscal year 1955, one million 750 thousand dol- 
lars were available federal funds for carrying out the 
program authorized Public Law 566. For the fiscal 
year 1956 the amount was five million dollars. For the 
1957 fiscal year the total nine million 800 thousand 
dollars. For the 1957 fiscal year the total nine million 
800 thousand dollars, including funds available for river 
basin water resource investigation. 

shall not attempt discuss the details this legis- 
lation before this well informed audience. Most you, 
sure, are fully advised these details and, not, 
the Soil Conservation Service has excellent publications 
explaining not only the legislation but the regulations 
which have been drawn for its administration. 


Watershed Legislation Philosophy 


However, want briefly refer the philosophy 
the legislation, although think that pretty well under- 
stood. The principal point want bring out that 
connection that this not federal construction pro- 
gram, but rather program federal aid for projects 
locally conceived, developed and carried out. The origi- 
nal discussion the House Committee Agriculture 
was that this program would somewhat analogous 
federal aid for highways, modified take care the 
differences between the two types programs. 

None the changes which have taken place the 
consideration and enactment the program have changed 
this basic feature. 

This brings Public Law 1018 the 84th Con- 
gress, known the Poage Bill. This bill amends the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act sev- 
eral particulars. There are four provisions which espe- 
cially want mention. 

One that provides for multiple purpose projects— 
that is, projects under the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act are not now limited flood pre- 
vention purposes. They may embrace other uses, such 
municipal and industrial water supply development and 
stream flow regulation well flood prevention, irriga- 
tion, drainage and other phases water management. 
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Another that those projects where federal aid for 
construction costs amounts 250 thousand dollars 
less, which contain structure with more than two 
thousand 500 acre foot capacity, need not submitted 
Congress. the case such projects, the period for 
review plans the Secretaries the Army and In- 
terior reduced from days. These changes will 
materially speed consideration plans Washington. 


Long Term Loans Set 


Another provision sets program which the Sec- 
retary Agriculture may make loans advancements 
local organizations not exceed five million dollars 
for any single project the federal long term borrowing 
rate, repayable years. fourth important change 
provides that the federal government required bear 
all cost construction for works improvement appli- 
cable flood prevention and features relating thereto. 

None these other changes the law modify the 
philosophy the original act. still case federal 
aid for local projects which embrace proper care and 
treatment the land well water conservation 
measures. 

But the acts which have mentioned not exhaust 
the list important conservation measures passed the 
last two Congresses. There are least two additional 
laws which want mention, both passed during the 
83rd Congress. 


Insured Loans for Conservation 


The first the amendment which the House Repre- 
sentatives made the Water Facilities Act providing in- 
sured loans for soil and water conservation purposes. 
think this legislation will grow importance time-goes 
by. Such loans will, opinion, particularly help- 
ful financing land treatment measures individual 
farms which must carried out connection with 
watershed programs. 

expedite these projects, most important have 
the land treatment work contemplated within reason- 
able time. There will always some farmers who will 
not feel that they are able financially undertake this 
work when their neighbors are doing part 
watershed project. the extent that these loans make 
possible for all farmers the necessary work the 
land promptly, they will expedite watershed 

The second act which wish refer contained 
revision the revenue laws. This provision, which has 
been urged farmers and conservationists for many 


Expanded recreational opportunity one benefit 
nonfarm folks may gain from the watershed pro- 
gram. dependable and adequate water supply may 
even more important. But bass fishing rates high 


with Hausenfluck Oklahoma. 
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The watershed program has made great progress 
throughout the nation. Since benefits both rural 
and urban folks within the area, well those 
downstream, the program deserves the full and active 
support everyone. 


years, permits farmers and ranchers treat expenditures 
for number soil conservation practices current 
annual expenses which may deducted from farm in- 
come computing income taxes. This provides added 
incentive for undertaking conservation measures. 

cooperative program this kind where the initi- 
ative must undertaken local other nonfederal 
agencies, state laws giving authority act are almost 
important federal legislation. this field also great 
progress has been made recent years. During the 
legislative sessions held 1955, states passed new 
amendatory legislation provide for local and state co- 
operation with the Secretary Agriculture under the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act. 
1956, six additional states passed such legislation. All 
this perhaps constitutes record for cooperative legisla- 
tion this kind and indicates the tremendous grassroots 
interest this program. 

opinion this interest will further stimulated 
the amendments passed the 1956 session. And 
look for even greater activity state legislation during 
1957. 


Concern for the Future 


From the standpoint legislation and authority, both 
the state and national levels, great and encouraging 
progress has been made. 

There encouragement also the widespread interest 
which has developed watershed programs throughout 
the nation, both the city and the country. 

spite all this progress, feel some concern about 
the future. think that now, never before, all 
who believe the concept which the small watershed 
programs have been based must work and fight main- 
tain the integrity those programs. 

must work particularly keep their administra- 
tion the hands agency which understands the 
close relationship between soil conservation and water 
conservation—a relationship close that they are 
many respects the same program. 


Army Enginers Take Over? 


What disturbs the past and continued efforts 
the Corps Engineers the United States Army 
sabotage this program. not want unduly crit- 
ical this organization. They are great engineers. 
sometimes wonder they not even greater lobbyists. 

the past have the Army Engineers paid any 
attention small watersheds. Only now when the gen- 
eral public has become greatly interested have they 


shown any interest. interpretation their present 
attitude may wrong, but appears that they 
are opposed small watershed programs generally, but 
are going have them, they insist trying take 
them over. 


Engineers Oppose Program 


realize this serious criticism, but believe 
justified the record what has happened connec- 
tion with Congressional consideration small watershed 
legislation. Much their activity against this legislation 
has been surreptitious. But have already stated, 
high officials the Corps Engineers appeared before 
the Committee Agriculture the Senate connection 
with the original Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act. They also appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee Public Works the Poage which later be- 
came Public Law 1018 the 84th Congress. 

the course these appearances, they made recom- 
mendations which, they had been adopted, would 
each case have made the legislation wholly ineffective. 
Some these recommendations were adopted the com- 
mittees both instances, although not all them stayed 
the bills. Some were taken out the Senate floor and 
some conference. 


More Opposition 


This opposition has not been confined public 
ances before Congressional committees. goes the 
Bureau the Budget and the Executive Department, 
and among members Congress. 

This year the Poage and other watershed bills amend- 
ing the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act 
were referred the Committee Agriculture the 
Senate. This was the natural and proper reference, be- 
cause the original watershed protection act well 
other watershed bills have been referred that commit- 
tee which has always had jurisdiction over flood preven- 
tion and watershed legislation. 

However, this year the chairman the Committee 
Agriculture, his own motion and without action his 
committee, asked that the bill re-referred the Com- 
mittee Public Works. This was done. Such action 
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the part committee chairman almost unprece- 
dented. Whether this will precendent for the future, 
not know. should not be, and the matter one 
which should carefully watched friends water- 
shed legislation. 

not questioning the right the Corps Engi- 
neers oppose this any other legislation, although 
unusual for government agency publicly oppose 


administration bill like the Watershed and Flood Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act. 

not intend, however, complain that fact 
the fact that there opposition. wish simply 
point out that the Corps Engineers has given sufficient 
evidence its intention Gestroy the watershed pro- 
gram possible. All who favor watershed legislation 
must take notice and must prepared fight for the 
program future sessions Congress. 

And the danger not alone Congress. Efforts will 
undoubtedly continue made the Corps Engi- 
neers influence the Bureau the Budget and the 
White House this matter. must not for one mo- 
ment discount the effectiveness this organization the 


field lobbying. opinion has equal this 
field. 


Upstream flood water retarding structures can 
big part the flood prevention job with minimum 
expense. course, they need coupled with 
good land use practices and, some cases, with 
major flood control structures downstream. Green 
Creek watershed near Dublin, Texas. 
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the last session the President sent message Con- 
gress the subject national water resources policy. 
action was taken. The subject very controversial 
one and undoubtedly will submitted the next Con- 
gress some form another. 

think national water resources policy important. 
policy which fair all our people and which rec- 
ognizes all aspects our water problem should 
adopted. 

But the submission any over-all water resources legis- 
lation Congress would open the door wide for the type 
logrolling and lobbying practices which the Corps 
against that possibility. 


Everyone Needs Help 

believe that the great majority the people this 
country are enthusiastically behind the watershed pro- 
gram. But most them are not aware the fight which 
being waged against it, both above and below the table. 

know the Soil Conservation Society America not 
lobbying organization, but composed men and 
women who love the land, who passionately believe 
and who realize that soil and water conser- 
vation are problems which together and which must 
planned and carried out one program. 

sure that conservation-minded American citi- 
zens all can and will find some way make our 
views known our conservation program en- 
dangered unwise legislative proposals. 


= 
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Thwarting Erosion the High Pyrenees France 


JOHN FENLEY 


areas the world where population heavier and natural resources are relatively 
fewer, these resources take added importance. People such areas often great 
lengths protect and conserve the scarce natural may more than 
space which have home. This was the case the Pyrenees Mountains France. 
this article, the author describes some unusual but successful means controlling 


NOWHERE Europe are the people more conscious 
their natural resources than they are France. 
each department (similar state) agricultural practices 
especially suited local conditions have been developed. 
Conserving resources Frenchman, matter what 
his status life may be, part him. comes him 
early training and observation, and the time 
reaches maturity and assumes his place society, 
thinks little else: his second nature. 

Certainly the problem confronting Pyrenees people 
not from misuse negligence their farming practices. 
Pyrenean farmers are real men the soil, who work long 
hard hours tilling few hectares each, eke out simple 
lives. Topsoil these scions Mother Earth the basic 
resource. 

Their constant fear the complete ruination farms 
and homes, coming from the beautiful but treacherous 
mountains near hand. 

Hazardous living through the centuries, always the 
mercy the overshadowing peaks, has given impetus 
the formulation many down-to-earth conservation 
measures. Every square meter jealously guarded 
against erosion. 


Crossing the Continent east-west direction from 
the Bay Biscay the Atlantic Ocean Lions Gulf 
the Mediterranean, the Pyrenees system mountain 
ranges cuts off the Iberian Peninsula from the rest 
Europe. olden days the mountains made such 
effective barrier that little intercourse land means was 
possible between Spain and France. This allowed the 
unique but independent racial cultures Andorra and 
the Basque Country develop. 


book could written the unusual means guard- 
ing and preserving land the Pyrenees. me, the three 
unique and most ingenious examples forest engineering 
seen the Pyrenees are (1) taming avalanches, 
(2) control mountain torrents, and (3) stopping falling 
rocks. 

high ranges such the Pyrenees, the avalanche 
continuous but unpredictable menace. Plunging down 


steep hillside with the rumble thunder, avalanche 
will carry with tons snow and ice, together with mix- 
ture soil, rocks, and trees. Once movement the ava- 
lanche sweeps everything its path, rushes downward 
lightning speed, and piles the canyon below. Some- 
times whole villages have been smothered one short 
fearful moment. 


storms deposit snow, packs down into layers 
different thicknesses and densities. Layers differ noticeably 
hardness, and temperatures may vary several degrees 
between adjoining strata. Freezing and thawing action, 
together with the amount melting the snow undergoes, 
will leave some layers hard, solid, crusted ice; while 
others are soft, porous and granular, capable with- 
standing little pressure. 

weights shift due settling, creeping takes place 
the snow mantle, usually between layers that differ 
most density and hardness. Rate creeping depends 
variability the weather, and sharply affected 
the steepness slope and depth snow. Sudden move- 
ments may caused unusual sounds vibrations. 
common precautionary practice experienced moun- 
tain guides warn members their parties remain 
silent when crossing certain areas where masses snow 
are known perched above. Wind movement 
rapid changes air temperatures may also make condi- 
tions hazardous. 


However movement may started, chances are will 
stop quickly began. But occasionally the snow 
mass will continue downward, gathering more weight 
its speed increases. 


young avalanche flexes its muscles, whole layers 
ice and packed snow lose their structure and rigidity, 
and join the rush. the entire snow pack begins slip, 
the avalanche picks soil particles and plant duff. Its 
speed accelerates and gouges out larger soil material, 
means control would series rock masonry dams, 
one above the other, across the canyon bottom. 


Construction the dams was begun the summer 
1896 and continued until 1906 when the twenty-first dam 
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rocks, and vegetation, churning them together with snow. 
Its great weight and energy may snap off large trees 
though they were matches, adding them the already 
overpowering force. 

sparsely inhabited sections, loss life and property 
may scant, but when avalanche hits community 
town, hundreds may killed and terrible wreck- 
age homes and property may result. 

Such were the prospects for Bareges, small health 
and winter resort town the valley the upper Adous 
River high the Pyrenees. 

Built around Bareges’ mineral springs were many cater- 
ing hotels and large hospital, all doing thriving business. 
But the cluster buildings formed target for ava- 
lanche every now and then. Eventually tourist trade 
dropped off alarmingly; merchants and townspeople alike 
knew that unless some means control were found, the 
avalanches would literally destroy them. 


Avalanche Control 


this point the city Bareges called engineers 
the French Waters and Forest Service, one the oldest 
conservation agencies the world. These experienced en- 
gineers knew that avalanche control mateer preven- 
tion. Instead wasting their time the canyon bottom, 
the engineers went the source avalanches, high above 
Bareges. 

“Here bleak ridges and windswept canyons, they 
erected snow retaining walls reduce movement. Dozens 
were built the summit, alternately spaced row above 
row. 


Structures such these protect 
the people Bareges from ava- 
lanches. The wall prevents slip- 
page soil and duff, while the 
netting holds the high, fluffy 
snow place. 
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Walls are generally feet long, four six feet 
high above ground level, and firmly anchored bedrock. 
Built according dry masonry specifications, (no mortar 
between the rocks) the walls allow seepage. small 
pools water form above them. The dry walls last in- 
definitely without damage from thaws and freezes that 
pry mortared rocks apart. 

Walls reduce soil and rock movement, which the 
most destructive component snowslides. Movement 
the upper light fluffy snow intercepted heavy 
gauge wire netting fence, extending feet above 
the wall and fastened iron rails imbedded the wall. 

Each wall and its fence hold layers would-be 
avalanche material firmly place against the hillside. 

further measure prevent avalanche formation, 
the French foresters set out thousands tree seedlings 
the sides the steep canyons above Bareges. Within 
few years the rapid growth trees had helped stabilize 
the entire watershed. 


Control Mountain Torrents 


Situated high above the city Cauterets, the De- 
partment Hautes Pyrenees, the Canyon Lizey. 
Cauterets main Pyrenean valley joined short 
distance above town Lizey. For many decades floods 
spewing forth from the canyon were constant threat 
during the rainy season and during snow melt. 

Lizey not large canyons go, but steep and 
precipitous, its slides unstable and raw. Forest engineers 
conducted survey this small watershed the early 
1890’s. Survey maps revealed that the most feasible 
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When the resort town Bareges was developed, 
there were many raw canyons draining into the val- 
ley. Tons rock and gravel fell and piled 
shown the lower right hand corner this pic- 
ture. 


was completed. stone found the canyon was not 
suitable for construction purposes, workmen built lateral 
trails out from the canyon and established quarries 
hard granite out-crops. Two dams were erected per year, 
each reflecting the intricate and painstaking effort char- 
acteristic the period which they were built. 

Blocks were cut the quarries and moved hand 
the canyon. Skilled stonemasons fitted them together 
carefully that mortar was necessary only the top 
spillway each dam. For stability and permanence, 
dams were securely embedded underlying rock strata. 
the average, the exposed portion each dam measures 
about 100 feet across, feet high, and about 
four feet wide the top, increasing thickness toward 
the bottom. 

Dams are spaced that the top one somewhat 
lower than the foot the one above. This serves 
break the steep pitch the canyon channel into short 
gently sloping segments. Water pours over each dam into 


short years after forest trees were set out, the 
once bare canyons above Bareges were covered with 
young saplings. Timber species planted were Scotch 
pine and Norway spruce, which give yearlong pro- 
tection the unstable soil. 


rock pile, flows reduced speed the next dam, drops 
again, and lowered the mouth the canyon. 

Before conservation measures were installed, water 
rushed down the jagged canyon, heavily silt-laden, and 
carrying rolling tons sand, gravel, rock, and flood 
debris. After the completion the well-planned series 
dams, clear water leaves the channel, usable for domes- 
tic purposes and for irrigation. 


How Stop Falling Rocks 


Another unusual conservation measure seen 
Cauterets the ingenious which the French 
keep rocks high the hillside instead bouncing 
through ‘ront yards. 

Joining Valley from the south tiny but 
treacherous watershed, Rock Canyon. walls 
nearly vertical, places actually overhanging, Rock Can- 
yon lived its name frequently dropping ava- 
lanche rock into the resort town. Each occurrence 
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killed many people, smashed buildings, and rendered farm 
lands unusable. easy understand the awesome 
respect Rock Canyon commanded those early days. 

The first attempt control was rock-carrying canal. 
Built into Rock Canyon, the canal causeway inter- 
cepted rolling and tumbling rocks soon after they broke 
loose and diverted them into the main channel above 
town. Unfortunately, diversion the rocks was only 
partially successful. Big bouncing boulders sometimes 
jumped out the canal and crashed into town. 

Later more positive control was planned keep the 
rocks place. Retaining walls were built around, under, 
over and between rocks. One the strangest methods 
ever devised retard natural erosion processes, the walls 
firmly anchor huge rocks and boulders the hillsides 
whatever position they were found. 

Infinitely careful hand labor went into construction for 
the workers knew full well the protection their homes 


This rock canal was built channel rocks and 
boulders when they broke loose from the canyons 
above. Large boulders bounced out, however, and 
caused heavy 
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and farm lands depended how effective the walls were 
holding the rocks. 


The last retaining wall was completed shortly after the 
turn the century. Since that time large sized rocks 
have broken loose. Cauterets inhabitants have all but 
forgotten the presence rocks almost overhead. But not 
the Waters and Forest Service. Engineers make periodic 
visits into Rock Canyon for the purpose inspecting 
and maintaining the walls. 

must admit that many the erosion control measures 
saw the French employ the High Pyrenees were more 
than surprising. Yet, even French children accepted them 
quite normal, and often expressed bewilderment that 
anyone from America would find them unexpected. 


Rock masonry walls built under, over and around 
rocks and boulders, which jut out the vertical 
cliff, are one the most unique methods thwart- 
ing erosion ever devised. 
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McConkey Price 


Fellows and Honorary 


Seven men were elected Fellows the Soil Conservation Society America. This honor goes 
members professionally engaged practicing, investigating teaching soil and water conservation. 


Fellows 


Arnold Baur, Ithaca, New York. Professor Agronomy, 
Cornell University, and correlator under the National Cooperative 
Soil Surveys for the northeastern states. native Michigan, 
graduated from Michigan State College 1930. obtained 
doctorate soils and plant physiology from Cornell University 
1933. Prior receiving his degree, worked soil surveyor 
with the Michigan Department Conservation and Cornell Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. joined the Soil Erosion Control 
Service 1934. This agency later became the Soil Conservation 
Service and has progressed his present position. Mr. Baur 
has creatively served the Soil Conservation Society America. 
charter member and has held the chairmanship the Empire 
State Chapter well other positions. has contributed the 
JouRNAL AND WATER CONSERVATION. His most outstanding 
contribution was the preparation the Glossary Soil and 
Water Conservation, published the Volume Num- 
bers and 1952. Arnold Baur served chairman the 
committee that prepared the Glossary and made the final assembly 
and compilations. 


Dykes, Washington, Assistant administrator the 
Soil Conservation Service, Mr. Dykes has been closely identified 
with the growth the soil and water conservation program since 
1935. Born near Dallas, Texas, received his B.S. degree 
agricultural engineering Texas College. taught 
vocational agriculture for eight years and then joined the staff 
Texas College professor agricultural education until 
joining the Soil Conservation Service 1935. Stationed Fort 
Worth assistant regional conservator for period, went 
Washington, C., 1942, and now charge field services 
for his agency. Mr. Dykes was active the formation the Soil 
Conservation Society America, which charter mem- 
ber, former member its national council, serves several na- 
tional committees and active the Washington, C., Chapter. 


Alfred Hedge, Washington, Currently serving 
chairman the Society’s Committee Technical Standards, 
Hedge has been active the organization since joining char- 
ter member. graduate the Ohio State University, was 
county agricultural agent Ohio. this capacity received 
national recognition the National Fertilizer Association the 
county agent having the best county soil improvement program. 
joined the United States Department Agriculture 1935 
and served chief the Planning and Acquisition Division for 
the Land Utilization Program the Lake States. his capacity 
was responsible for studies submarginal land eight states. 


served with the Soil Conservation Service Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, and transferred Washington, C., 1945. has had 
responsibility for the policies, procedures and techniques farm 
and ranch planning throughout the Soil Conservation Service. 
chief the Farm and Ranch Planning Branch. has been 
frequent contributor the AND WATER CONSER- 
VATION. 


Oswald Murray McConkey, Guelph, Canada. The 
career this great conservationist, could fully related, 
would great interest aspiring agricultural technicians. 
From boyhood Ontario farm international renown 
scientist and soi! conservation advocate was, turn, to: 
homestead barren wheat country Alberta graduate from 
Ontario Agricultural College serve France during World 
War attend Oxford University England work again 
the western provinces obtain master’s degree from the 
University Illinois study many European countries, in- 
cluding Russia become professor field husbandry 
receive his Ph.D. from Cambridge University 
England develop and improve the Canada from 
selections grasses and legumes collected him serve 
staff officer with S.H.A.E.F. during World War develop 
agriculture and forestry education programs for the Canadian 
Army, participate food and agricultural rehabilitation work 
Holland and Germany serve with U.N.R.R.A. Manchuria 
and China study agricultural problems Indo-China, India, 
Greece, Africa, Europe publish hundreds reports and 
articles his studies and observations champion the cause 
conservation Canada publish Conservation Canada 

encourage the establishment Ontario Chapter 
attend seven the national meetings and serve chairman the 
Society’s Committee International Relations. 


Price, Phoenix, Arizona. Following his graduation from 
the University California 1913, worked engineer 
Panama, headed his own business firm and served World War 
Although retired since 1953, Mr. Price currently active water- 
shed development planning and work for local watershed 
Arizona. Prior retirement had served the United States 
Forest Service since 1920. 1935 became regional forester, 
North Central Region, with offices Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Dur- 
ing his period leadership the region, 330,000 acres forestry 
plantings were made, timber production from national forests 
under his supervision increased and the area state and private 
forests under fire protection increased percent. The associates 
Mr. Price say has two great abilities which have been used 
advance soil and water conservation: (1) the ability reduce 
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Baur Dykes 
\ 


Sackrider 


Members for 1956 


Andersen 


Whitten 


Honorary Membership the Soil Conservation Society outstanding contributions 
the field soil and water conservation—was granted three individuals. 


complex situation and circumstance into simple terms that all 
concerned may clearly view the job, and (2) the ability lead 
men through cooperative and team effort many forces unite for 
the single, big cause. Mr. Price past chairman the Milwaukee 
Chapter, SCSA, and was active getting started. 


Harold Rhodes, Morgantown, West Virginia. One the 
Society’s most loyal and devoted members, has served na- 
tional membership chairman for three years. charter mem- 
ber the West Virginia Chapter and the parent organization. 
Rhodes graduated with honors from West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege. After leaving school worked engineer with several 
private companies before joining the Soil Erosion Service 1934. 
This agency later became the Soil Conservation Service and 
progressed through the ranks. While zone technician Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania, developed -an engineering technical guide 
that has been adopted most states. also helped perfect 
reporting and record system accepted nationally the Soil Con- 
servation Service. Later assistant state conservationist West 
Virginia, and the request the State Soil Conservation Com- 
mittee, developed equipment record system for that group 
that has been recognized resolution commending him for his 
work. presently state conservation engineer for West Vir- 
ginia. and has family are active their home community, 
their church, and maintaining fine country home. 


Everett Sackrider, East Lansing, Michigan. native son 
Michigan, has been state conservationist for the Soil Con- 
servation Service since 1942. Following his graduation from Mich- 
igan State College 1921, served successively instructor 
vocational agriculture, census supervisor, county agricultural 
agent and Michigan State College extension specialist soils. 
joined the Soil Conservation Service 1935 and became the first 
project manager for that agency Michigan. later served 
state coordinator until assuming his present position. mem- 
ber the Society has been active the Michigan Chapter and 
national committees. During the long period public service 
Michigan has become known “Mr. Soil Conservation.” 
has been largely responsible for the high degree harmony 
and efficiency operation among the various federal and state 
agencies Michigan. 


Honorary Members 


Carl Andersen, Tyler, Minnesota. While his address 
listed Tyler, Minnesota, Carl Andersen has represented the 
7th Congressional District Minnesota the House Repre- 
sentatives, Congress the Uniied States, since 1939. has long 
been interested soil and water conservation, both farmer 


and member Congress. one the few actual farm- 
ers Congress today. ranking minority member the Sub- 
committee Agricultural Appropriations and served chair- 
man that group the 83rd Congress. During that session, 
initiated the Anderson-Hope Pilot Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention program. was the first member Congress pro- 
pose enactment “Soil Bank” program and introduced bills 
authorize the program both the 83rd and 84th Congresses. 


Nolen Fuqua, Duncan, Oklahoma. Mr. Fuqua one the 
world’s leading advocates soil conservation today. has 
reached this position leadership without leaving the community 
his birth, Duncan, Oklahoma. was elected president the 
National Association Soil Conservation Districts during 1955 
and re-elected for the year 1956. Mr. Fuqua owns farm land 
Stephens County, Oklahoma, and has maintained excellent soil 
conservation program his land. His record the soil conserva- 
tion district movement long and impressive. First assisted 
getting the state soil conservation district passed his native 
state. has served the board the Stephens County Soil 
Conservation District since June, 1938. One the organizers and 
president the Oklahoma State Association Soil Conservation 
Districts for nine years, attended the 1947 Chicago organiza- 
tional meeting the national association. graduate the Uni- 
versity Oklahoma, has served his local community many 
ways: Chamber Commerce, Rotary Club, City Park Board, 
Boy Scouts, Oklahoma Medical Research Foundation and many 
others. 1955 was the keynote speaker the 10th 
annual meeting. 


Jamie Whitten, Charlestown, Mississippi. Congressman 
Jamie Whitten has been champion soil conservation since 
his days 4-H Club member the hill section northern 
Mississippi. member Congress since 1941, has been 
member the Appropriations Committee the House Repre- 
sentatives since 1943. served chairman the subcommittee 
handling agriculture appropriations from 1949 1953 and again 
the 84th Congress. has been active supporter the 
watershed program and fully appreciative the agricultural 
phases flood prevention. Congressman Whitten has championed 
the agricultural conservation program share conservation costs. 
the same time has encouraged efficiency the part each 
individual agency handling its program. has worked con- 
scientiously see that dollar’s worth conservation returned 
for each conservation dollar appropriated. The Honorable Clar- 
ence Cannon, who serves chairman the Appropriations Com- 
mittee the House Representatives, has stated part: “Mr. 
Whitten probably one the best informed men agricultural 
legislation, and especially agricultural appropriations, the 
country today.” 
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Land Use Changes Linked Highways 


FRANK SUGGITT 


Land hogs—that’s what those new highways are. Sure they take 
lot land for rights-of-way. But that’s only beginning. More 
and faster highways spread city influence over wider area, And 
with this influence comes small business and residential development 
gobbling far more land than the highway itself. don’t want 
give highways. But seems wise give more direction 
growth these other highway influences. 


THERE INEVITABLE pressure upon farmland 
urban and suburban population and demand for space 


continue expand. more fully understanding 


nature the pressure upon farmland, the situation can 
met objectively phenomenon the times, rather 
than with emotional approach which tied the con- 
ventions quarter century ago. 


major assumption this paper that exogenous, 
“off-the-farm,” forces are exerting greater influences upon 
“on-the-farm” managerial decisions than are those factors 


Frank Suggitt, SCSA member, head the Resource 
Development Department, Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan. This paper was presented part the Sym- 
Land Utilization the United States the annual 
meeting the Soil Conservation Society America, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, October 17, 1956. 
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Frank Suggitt 


which are under the exclusive control the farm oper- 
ator. 


First the list these exogenous forces the con- 
tinued dominance urban and urban-related popula- 
tions, they affect rural land values, land uses, and the 
opportunity for off-the-farm employment. 


Closely associated are the influences greatly im- 
proved highways which make vast areas rural land 
economically desirable for urban-like uses. this con- 
nection, interesting note that the new 40,000-mile 
federal-aid highway program entails the construction 
33,000 miles new, four-lane, limited access highways. 
Most this will rights-of-way yet ac- 
quired. These highways will consume approximately 
1,815,000 acres. That equal more than 11,000 farms 
160 acres each. Yet the greatest land use change re- 
sulting from these highways will render remote 


Extending far out into farming 
areas, urban influences follow 
the transportation arteries. Both 
highways and new 
ments eat into the total avail- 
able farm land. 
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the metropolitan “down- 
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Urban expressways bring wider 
areas within commuting range 


town.” satellite suburban set- 
tlements and massive shopping 
centers soon spring along 
the new travel routes. 


farming areas accessible for commuters, industrial devel- 
opment and other nonfarm uses. 


Decisions the part industrialists and the gov- 
ernment decentralize and disperse industry can also 
shatter the existing pattern land values, land uses and 
employment characteristics far from major city. 

Finally, brief mention must made off-the-farm 
policy decisions they pertain production allotments, 
acreage reserves, subsidy and credit policies, reclamation, 
tariff, freight rates and on. These have profound ef- 
fects upon agricultural land use and managerial deci- 
sions. 

Changes land use, for the most part, are character- 
ized changes the intensity use. The two obvious 
directions use-intensity changes are represented (1) 
reversion cropland extensive grazing, forest recre- 
ation the one hand, and (2) conversion land 
more intensive agricultural uses urban-type uses 
characterized higher population density. 

During the past years, million acres, about 
percent the nation’s total cropland, has been converted 
other uses. this total, about three-fifths has gone 
into private nonfarm developments and the other two- 
fifths into public nonfarm uses. This means that since 
1942 the equivalent 135,000 average farms and ranches 
have been converted residential, commercial and in- 
dustrial uses and 90,000 farms and ranches have been 
absorbed highways, airports, parks and other public 
uses. 

Once farmland converted urban and urban-related 
uses, forever lost matter how badly 
may needed future years. 

necessary that understand the basis for land 
use changes. 


The most obvious explanation for intensification 
land utilization the growth population and the in- 
creasing demand for food, fiber and space. simple 
terms, there were about times more people per square 
mile 1950 than 1790, and the population density 
has doubled just since 1900. 

The number acres cropland per person has been 
halved during the first half this century. Yet improved 
technology agriculture has permitted more people 
fed better from only slightly larger acreage, with 
substantial stockpile farm products left over. How 
long this can continue beyond the scope this paper, 
although there every indication that surplus rather 
than inadequate food supplies will the most trying 
agricultural problem for least the next two decades. 


Basic Population Changes 


Conversion farmland other uses would rela- 
tively slight and easily contained total population 
growth were the only factor involved. Actually, the de- 
mand placed upon land for nonfarm uses compounded 
basic changes the characteristics and habits our 
population. 

1900 when the western frontier was virtually gone, 
farm population stood all-time high. And cities 
were absorbing surplus farm youth rapid rate the 
Industrial Revolution gained momentum. Cities were 
forced expand and annex rural territory the farm- 
to-city migration continued and the demand for fab- 
ricated products soared. Since the turn the century 
mechanization agriculture has continued force farm 
workers into nonfarm employment rapid rate. 

However, was not until the advent almost uni- 
versal ownership automobiles that the growth the 
nonfarm population exerted its greatest influence upon 
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rural land use. sure, mass transportation, especial- 
the form commuter trains, left indelible mark 
upon former farm areas causing satellite communities 
develop “bedroom appendages” the larger urban 
centers. 

The automobile has freed the urban worker from liv- 
ing within walking streetcar distance his job. 
survey 18,000 people buying new cars 1954, per- 
cent said that they use their cars regular means 
getting and from work. all automobile trips made 
the Detroit metropolitan area typical weekday 
1953, two-thirds the trips were for the purpose 
traveling home work. 


Industries Move Out 


The fact that Los Angeles has only 2.6 persons per 
passenger car (the lowest ratio any major metropolitan 
county), accounts both for the sprawling nature the 
urban development and for the acute traffic congestion 
that area. contrast, the five burroughs which com- 
prise New York City, where multi-family dwellings pre- 
dominate, there are 6.5 persons per passenger car. 

The modern metropolitan type development would 
not have occurred its horizontal form had not been 
for the automobile. the same token, failure provide 
for efficient use automobiles these same metropoli- 
tan areas major factor accelerating the decentrali- 
zation industry, commerce, recreation and residence 
into the rural hinterland. traffic congestion and land 
values rise due mounting densities the older parts 
the cities, both industrialists and workers welcome the 
opportunity locate rural community. Increasing 
mobility the population, along with shorter working 
hours and more income, encourages workers look fur- 


With adequate highway facili- 
ties, industries often 
move rural areas. This adds 
the total land lost forever 
agriculture. 


ther and further from their place employment for resi- 
dential and recreational space. 

More than half the population the United States 
resides within the 168 standard metropolitan areas. Over 
percent the nation’s increase population between 
1950 and 1955 took place these metropolitan areas. 

Three phases metropolitan and urban growth are 
interest from the point view land utilization. 

First, the territorial expansion the older cen- 
tral cities. 1955, according the International City 
Managers Association, 526 American cities annexed near- 
223,000 acres for all-time high. Thus the equiva- 
lent 1,400 farms 160 acres each passed from rural 
city administration the past year. Yet annexation 
densely populated areas contiguous cities has not 
progressed nearly rapidly principles planning, 
administration and economics would indicate. And the 
the part cities absorb their suburban off- 
spring has added scattered subdivision formation and 
aggravated the fiscal problems units rural govern- 
ment. 

second and more startling aspect metropolitan 
growth suburbanization. The suburban portions the 
168 standard metropolitan areas comprised percent 
the total metropolitan population 1950, and accounted 
for percent the metropolitan growth between 1940 
and 1950. the next years, percent the total 
population increase will settle the suburbs, continue 
the trend the past years. The only place for these 
haphazard suburban areas expand outward from the 
cities. Farms the path this pressure must yield 
more intensive The farm surrounded suburban 
development faces tragic future. 

The third phase population growth, less obvious 
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and less spectacular than metropolitan and suburban ex- 
pansion, the continued dispersion rural nonfarm 
residents throughout rural farm territory. This, like sub- 
urban swelling, the direct result improved transpor- 
tation and mechanization which have distinguished the 
trends the middle third the Twentieth 

With improved agricultural technology, has been 
necessary for some farmers expand the scale their 
operations while others become “week-end and 
farmers and commute, over good highways, urban- 
based employment. Farm homes which remain the 
wake farm unit consolidation are occupied people 
with stronger economic ties the city than the 
country. 

City Influence Widens 


the same time, city workers are able leap across 
the tangle and turmoil city and suburban living and 
can establish new homesites what was previously 
rural agricultural area. former crossroad trading cen- 
ters, new homes and commercial establishments are form- 
ing the nucleus for new, scattered, suburban-type de- 
velopments. 

With present highway facilities, farming area within 
miles expanding nonfarm employment base 
immune from this dispersed, checkerboard, leap frogging 
type development. highway facilities are improved 
and time route reduced, the circumference city 
influence upon rural areas will widen. 

The growth the importance recreation Amer- 
ica closely parallels the transition from “muscle” 
“machine” economy. counterpart the shift from 
rural agricultural nonfarm industrial society. Just 
the increase leisure time, disposable income and im- 
proved transportation have brought about residential, 


industrial and commercial pressure upon rural land, they 
have also increased the desire and ability partake 
more recreational opportunities. 

Extensive areas are being acquired the proximity 
metropolitan areas for parks, playgrounds, water sports, 
hunting, fishing, field trials, nature study and the like. 
These kinds recreational land uses, within 
miles sizeable city, can command higher prices 
the market place than most agricultural land. The de- 
mand for close-in recreational lands far ahead the 
present supply, and only matter time before 
huge sums will made available provide for this 
much-needed relief valve our high-pressure system. 

More remote recreational areas are ever-increasing 
demand for more extensive uses such hunting, fishing, 
sight-seeing and wilderness-type pastimes. Fortunately 
most the latter demands are not competition with 
agricultural land use. fact, these kinds recreational 
development augment adjacent farming areas provid- 
ing new employment opportunities for surplus farm 
youth, new market outlets for agricultural products, and 
new sources taxable property share the costs 
local government. 

The changing occupational and residential pattern 
America’s expanding economy continues reflected 
land use conflicts and administrative processes 
which are far behind the rate environmental changes. 

1950, farm people comprised 13.5 percent the 
nation’s population, but 1975 will reduced 
about 6.8 percent the total. Total population will in- 


New highways are soon lined with. “shoestring” com- 
mercial and residential developments. This adds 
the total land loss. Limited access and zoning pro- 
visions some new highways prevent this extra 


Photo Michigan State Highway Department 
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crease percent, yet percent the increase will 
take place the suburbs and only percent the cen- 
tral cities. The living pattern the American people 
undergoing basic change, yet there little evidence 
that adequate steps are being taken smooth the transi- 
tion and reduce the conflicts and contradictions. 

The era automation, whereby man’s labor produc- 
tivity increased the substitution electronic im- 
pulses for thought processes, promises even more 
revolutionary than was the substitution mechanical 
power for muscle power. This will reflected even 
more leisure time and disposable income which will ac- 
celerate the trend toward suburban and rural residence 
and recreation. The development atomic and solar 
power promises the possibility freeing industry from 
conventional sources power and will permit industrial 
decentralization and development virtually any place. 
New systems rapid mass transit must devised 


combat current vehicular congestion and this can 


the suburban encroachment upon the rural hinterland. 


Transition Presents Opportunities 


These trends and possibilities present opportunities 
and obstacles the nation’s agricultural industry. Ex- 
panding population and significant shifts income dis- 
tribution and consumption habits assure increasing 
demand for the products agricultural land. Dispersion 
industrial and service establishments and enhancement 
recreational land use can hasten the transfer under- 
employed and under-capitalized farm people and farm 
lands more productive employment. Realization 
this fact should result public programs which will 
speed the transition rather futilely attempt im- 
pede the enevitable. 

Renewed energy must given land use planning 
activities, especially tension areas. More complete land 
and water inventories and studies are needed guide 
communities, highway planners, industrialists, land de- 
velopers and public agencies. 


Save Good Farm Land 


Every effort should made direct nonfarm uses 
land sites that are less favorable for farming. Yet 
should borne that might more economical 
and socially more desirable reclaim new farmland 
areas more remote from urban and recreational pressure. 

New administrative and fiscal arrangements are neces- 
sary assure continuation farming tension areas 
where socially desirable maintain agriculture. 
New systems zoning, taxation, subdivision regulations 
and direct subsidy will have devised agricultural 
lands are resist urban encroachment within the wide 
orbit urban influence. The only alternative such 
subsidy vastly increase the intensity agricultural 
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land use such areas that agriculture can outbid the 
price offered pressing nonfarm uses. 

Rates, directions and character urban advance must 
plotted that plans can cooperatively developed 
whereby the advance can directed utilize land 
and water resources most advantageously, with the mini- 
mum sacrifices and hardship. Only then will pos- 
sible delineate and dedicate for agricultural 
use, and focus every available means upon increasing 
the productivity and profit that use. Only then can 
farm planner, extension agent, vocational agriculture 
teacher credit representative know that his energies 
will not wasted the subdivision farm the day 
after finishes giving assistance that farm. 

These service personnel can key leaders the de- 
velopment the necessary land use plans and dedications 
land use. They possess the combination technical 
skill and grassroots cooperative leadership which vital- 
needed. Their energies, coupled with those other 
agencies, organizations and units government can re- 
solve order out the chaos and speculative panic which 
enshrouds every urban center and extends far out into 
the rural hinterland. They, above all others, must en- 
couraged better understand the basic changes Amer- 
ica’s employment and occupance pattern and better 
appreciate major regional shifts population and land 
use. 

Integrated Plans Needed 


Armed with this kind knowledge, local people 
local areas must develop plans for the direction land 
use changes. These local plans must integrated with 
one another into broader area plans which are sufficiently 
comprehensive that they can give positive guidance 
new land use developments. 

There greater challenge before the Soil Conserva- 
tion Society America. 
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The Human Side Watershed Programs 


NIEDERFRANK anp WENDELL TASCHER 


watershed program moves only fast the people involved are ready move. 
Often, these people have diverse interests and backgrounds. Approached the wrong 
way, may become impossible form them into working organization. The authors 
outline certain principles human behavior which must taken into account. 


INTEREST soil and water conservation continues 
the upswing. The watershed program adding new 
highly significant phase this trend. 

During the last two years local people about 1,000 
watersheds have expressed interest undertaking 
watershed project. October 1956, watershed 
projects have been approved for operations under Public 
Law 566 watershed protection and flood prevention 
act). 

The watershed program adds “organization” and 
munity interest” factors soil and water conservation 


Niederfrank extension sociologist and Wendell Tascher 
extension soil conservationist, Federal Extension Service, USDA, 
Washington, 


work. Neither these has been greatly needed deal- 
ing with specific conservation practices individual 


farms and ranches. 


Furthermore, new legislation amending 566 broad- 
ens this community interests still more. Other social 
values related watershed programs may now con- 
sidered, such town water supplies, recreation, and 
wildlife. 

These new organization and community fac- 
tors bring greater need for emphasis people and human 
affairs conservation work. This was forcibly brought 


Watershed programs may require the uniting sev- 
eral Both town and country in- 
terests are vitally affected the watershed this 
Pennsylvania county. 
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home recently -by the experiences the “pilot” projects 
authorized Congress 1953. some these cases 
successful watershed organizations have been developed. 
other cases organization has been hard achieve 
hard maintain, yet needed much the first 
cases. 

What made the differences these cases? The soil, 
forest cover, slopes, rainfall, and drainage are generally 
the same. Similar procedures had been used promoting 
and forming the watershed organizations. The differences 
were the human resources—the people. 


Yet most these cases the people were good folks 
with plenty quality leadership among them. The real 
reason for the varying success watershed organization 
was this: Differences thinking, social values and pat- 
terns human relations had not been taken into account 
some cases well others. 

For example, one pilot watershed report had this 
say: 
encourage local participation, but the fact still re- 
mains that the farmers the watershed are not well 
informed sufficiently concerned adopt the 
matter insufficient incapable personnel far 
technology goes, for they are hard working and con- 
scientious just cannot move faster than the 
people are ready.” 


Consider Differences People 


Take another case, which was request for discon- 
tinuance work: principal reason the board 
supervisors adopted such resolution was that there 
were very few requests coming from farmers for tech- 
nical assistance developing and applying safe conser- 
vation plans for this part the country. With few ex- 
ceptions, farms this area are quite small and are being 
operated older farmers who are not financially able 
pay their share the costs the application conser- 
vation practices and are not interested using credit 
get the job done.” 

another case, watershed includes 321 operating 
units. Yet farmers 253 them are actively cooper- 
ating with the district, their farms including percent 
the acreage involved. estimated that about 
percent the land treatment practices have been in- 
stalled the 172 operating units for which basic conser- 
vation plans exist. Rights-of-way the value $77,000 
have been donated landowners. Local townships 
have donated $3,000 for structures which eliminate 


Increased understanding community leaders pays 
off increased support. group Nebraska 
4-H club leaders get information about watershed 
protection. 


“The district supervisors have done all they 
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bridges. The farm organizations, civic groups, bankers 
and farm dealers are back the program. Various per- 
sons and groups have been the decision making. 

Problems watershed organization fundamentally in- 
volve work with people, rather than with trees and soil 
and field crops. The greatest problem getting the 
people respond regard land and water problems. 
some cases people respond readily, other cases only 
slowly not all. 

Many human sociological and psychological factors 
affect the interest people watershed organization. 

For example, typical factors affecting group action and 
response are the kinds and amounts neighborliness 
prevalent the communities the watershed. Cultural 
traditions nationality and religion that predominate 
the area must considered. 

Age differences and degree advancement among 
farmers, along with the amount and arrangements ten- 
ancy, also are important. only logical that older 
farmers will not want debt change patterns 
farming with which they already are satisfied. 

many places the question whether proposed 
watershed crosses community judisdictional lines and 
the extent community rivalry are also major factors. 
Complicating this the fact that many places com- 
munity social structure state flux, due school 
consolidation and changing trade center relations. 

The population picture often made more complex 
growth suburbs, rise local industries and move- 
ment nonfarm people the country. 

Sources prestige and differences prestige between 
families groups almost always have considered, 
especially the local leadership. Who should asked 
what, and who should the asking? 

Other factors frequently concern watershed or- 
ganization are fear and uncertainty about what the pro- 
posals will present farm organization and plans, 
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plus the desire rely one’s own independent action. 
The amount popular community support project, 
and the suspicion outside pressure influences, fre- 
quently need considered. 

major factor many instances the differing con- 
cerns families and have regard 
watershed protection, and the proposed plans for 
operation and control the sponsoring organization. 
Rumors one more these points spread easily and 
usually are hard counteract. 


The people the floodplain watershed have differ- 
ent concerns and conservation goals than those living 
the adjoining hill areas the same watershed. The 
people the urban areas have different concerns than 
those the strictly rural areas. 


Problems Appear Any Stage 


One more these problems may appear almost 
any stage watershed organization. Often things will 
appear smoothly until the matter easements 
faced. Then the real blocks, emotional logical, may 
begin appear. 

one pilot project everything went fine and all the 
easements for impounding water were obtained, except 
from one landowner who decided hold out. amount 
persuasive discussion and analysis agency em- 
(contrary policy) would move this absentee 
owner. The project appeared completely stalled. 

Then farmer soil conservation district super- 
visor) whom the absentee owner knew, went see him 
and won him over without too-much apparent difficulty. 
long the owner was dealing with the agency repre- 
sentative (government him), would not in- 
fluenced. 

real problem often arises where the farms the 
upper part watershed are small and the easement 
for floodwater detention structure will take most 


their few acres the valleys—the acres which the 
farmers produce most their farm income—while the 
larger operators the basin the watershed will get 
the benefit. 
Under such circumstances, hard for the small 
farmers the hills give up, without some sort com- 
pensation. But until they do, watershed program may 
stymied. 

Many agency workers and conservation leaders have 

done effective work watershed organization and other 
group conservation activities. Often this effective work 
was based experience and good “horse” sense. 
some may not appreciate the principles back what they 
did and why was successful. Yet certain basic prin- 
ciples human action ring true most the time. 
The same principles are revealed both research and 
experience. And they have followed almost 
surely follow the principle that water runs down 
hill. Some main ones are listed below: 

There has general public recognition the 

problem. People will interested problem 
only they identify their own minds and 
accept effecting their own goals. 
too many cases programs are proposed and 
actions sought while assuming that the people 
already understand the problem and want 
solution. Actually the problem may not recog- 
nized, defined, the minds the people. 

People respond programs direct proportion 

the degree they have had some part planning 
what they are expected do. Usually these first 
considerations are based how will affect 
them personally. 
The costs and immediate potential benefits are 
often what they first think about the planning. 
Few people see the broader implication the be- 
ginning. 

People learn and accept new ideas more readily 


Conservation practices the farm are 
basic the success watershed pro- 
gram. Here, young Delaware farmer 
and his wife re-evaluate the conservation 
plan their upland acres. 
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when approached through channels communi- 
cation with which they are familiar. The most 
influential channel that between families and 
small groups. Within these units “informal 
leader” who respected and willingly followed. 
This informal leader usually quite like the rest 
the group and therefore easily overlooked. 
Yet the great majority will only what the local 
leadership and community supports. Even then 
they must confirm this support from their own 
contacts and discussions with one another. 

Farm families have goals (often somewhat 
undefined) for themselves and standards con- 
duct with respect others. Quite naturally, they 
respond proposals and programs only these 
fit with their goals and standards. 

One these standards common among rural 
people. They are basically fairminded and gen- 
erally not like take advantage other 
families, even appear that they are doing so. 

Farm families believe organization and work- 
ing together, but according their own control. 
They not want into organization, 
one that going to. run from the 
outside “certain element” the com- 
munity. 

easy see from these abbreviated principles that 
certain procedures would especially important work- 
ing with people watershed organization. Along the 
same line, some other possible procedures might have 
little effectiveness. 

How know what the human resources and social 
situations are given cases and, what they mean? 
analyze this phase the local agriculture well 
should? Unfortunately, the answer is, But 
must ever keep mind that successful conservation 
work demands understanding people and socio-economic 
factors just does soil, topography and climate. 


Principles Proved Sound 


These principles have not been drawn out the blue. 
Instead, they are based numerous sociological re- 
searches and studies proved sound time and time again 
experience. 

The nature rural locality groups and what they 
mean was first studied the 1910’s such pioneer 
rural sociologists Charles Galpin, Warren 
son, and later Kolb, Carl Taylor, and Dwight 
Sanderson. The role cultural values, family life, pres- 
tige groups, and the nature special interest organiza- 
tions and participation people them have been more 
recently studied Anderson, Wileden, Kaufman, Hoffer, 
and host others. 

recent years attention has also been given leader- 


ship development, group dynamics, education methods, 
and evaluation specific procedures and programs. 
Some excellent work along this line reported How 
Farm People Accept New Ideas, North Central Regional 
Publication No. Iowa State College, Ames, 


Local Leadership Works Well 

Experience and study the community development 
approach, which now widespread across the southern 
states, proves the existence quality rural local leader- 
ship and the value local group planning. Certainly the 
experience the Soil Conservation Service with group 
participation methods, informal leadership and district 
organization also proves the validity reliance upon 
local leadership, people programs, and 
adaptation procedures local situations. 

The group social action process idea which embodies 
the aforementioned principles fundamental the suc- 
cessful promotion, organization and operation any 


program. This especially true for watershed organ- 


ization. Group process the idea doing things with 
people rather than for them and them, the idea the 
democratic philosophy leadership rather than author- 
itarian leadership, the idea understanding people and 
having faith them, the idea letting them take part 
the decision making. 

Programs succeed and conservation progresses when 
agency workers and local supervisors believe and are 
skilled following the group process idea they work 
with people soil and water problems. 


More People Interested Water 

Today more people the general public are more 
water-use conscious than ever before. This due 
various factors such the drought over wide regions 
recent years, the expansion urban settlement and non- 
farm the open new industries 
towns and small cities, increase irrigation, and the 
forest depletion some sections. City water supplies, 
sewage disposal, increased use water homes, and 
water recreation, addition flood prevention and con- 
servation, are important current factors the water situ- 
ation many communities. 

are transition period which our work moves 
toward uniting community interests. are adding 
this through watershed programs the earlier work with 
individual farmers and ranchers. This “community type” 
problem not only more complex terms the human 
factors involved, but also its technology and the 
organization necessary for carrying out the needed water- 
shed work part ongoing community programs. 


(Later articles will deal with the social action process more 
the meantime, comments and illustrative examples 
experiences from readers will welcomed the authors the 
editor.) 


RESOURCE PRODUCTIVITY, RETURNS 
SCALE, AND FARM SIZE. 
The State College Press, Ames, lowa. 1956. 208 
pages. $3.50. 


Five parts comprise this volume: Framework for the 
Problem; II, Some Historical Accomplishments; III, 
Some Problems and Procedures; IV, Illustrative Applica- 
tions; and Individual and Group Values Farm Man- 
agement Analysis. 

The objective this compilation essays and dis- 
cussions review segment the current thinking 
and research the measurement resource productivity 
farm production. While technical relationships are 
given primary consideration, managerial and institutional 
aspects the problem are also treated. 

Although this book was written primarily for use 
students, researchers, teachers, and administrators, work- 
ers the field farm planning and farm management 
will find thought provoking and quite interesting, par- 
ticularly those with mathematical background. 

the opinion this writer that will much 
stimulate thinking and research this important area. 


—E. Champaign, Illinois 


FARM APPRAISAL. Murray. The 
Towa State College Press, Ames, 366 pages. 


The author has completely revised this third edition 
Farm Appraisal. This well-organized text culminates 
more than years study and teaching farm ap- 
praisals and presents new ideas well clarifies accepted 
standards. 

divided into three parts: Introduction, covering 
value, valuation, types appraisal, and the appraisal 
process; II, Classification, including chapters legal 
description, appraisal map and soil inventory, soil pro- 
ductivity, other factors affecting productivity, productiv- 
ity ratings, crop yields, typical cropping system, building 
inventory, and land and farm classification; and III, Val- 
uation, which includes chapters covering the perplex- 
ing problems converting the details the physical data 
into dollar value. 

The text easy read and understand. has 
illustrations, tables and much usable appraisal informa- 
tion the appendix. Each chapter concludes with one 


Book 


wee 


Biss wee 


more problems which serve review and apply the 
materials presented the chapter. Selected references 
are also given the end most chapters. Specific ex- 
amples the book illustrate appraisal procedures. 

Conservationists will interested the attention the 
author gives the soil inventory, including soil areas and 
types, drainage, erosion, slope and soil productivity the 
appraisal process. recommends the use the 
Department Agriculture and State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station soil survey system preparing the land 
inventory part the appraisal process. 

Professional agricultural workers, 
those interested appraising farm real estate, will find 
this text important tool their kit. 


—E. Saver, Champaign, Illinois 


THE GREAT PLAINS TRANSITION. 
FREDERICK KRAENZEL. University Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Okla. 428 pp., maps and charts. $5.00. 

fresh and provocative view the problems the 


Great Plains comes from new voice the mounting dis- 
cussion this region’s place the nation’s economy. 
Karl Frederick Kraenzel professor rural sociology 
Montana State College, just the western edge the 
region delimits it—roughly, the semiarid zone from 
the 98th meridian the Rockies. 

Although author journal articles and academic 
studies, this his first book addressed the general pub- 
lic. comes most opportune time, when drought 
and dust have forced new public recognition the 
critical situation that naturally dry and windy land. 

But Kraenzel convincingly argues that drought and 
dust are not the cause the emergency. “It not the 
fact semiaridity that causes the difficulties the 
Plains, but the fact unadapted culture that does so.” 

The Plains were settled people from forested lands 
who brought thcir humid-area attitudes, methods, and in- 
stitutions with them. The agriculture and business the 
Plains are still dominated economic 
forces from outside the region. These institutions cannot 
cope with the extreme and unpredictable hazards 
semiarid land. 

The author begins his analysis with consideration 
the physical features the region—the climate, soils, 
plants, and animals. Although many his source ma- 
terials are outdated, correctly summarizes the unique 
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traits both plants and animals “ready mobility, 
flexibility habits, and capacity for reserve building.” 
These, concludes, are the characteristics needed for 
survival this region. 

Incidentally, challenges the ecologists give 
more information survival traits native plants and 
animals the region, soundly reasoning that such 
understanding adaptation nature might useful 
guide human society. 

After some attention the history the white man’s 
occupation the Plains, the book concentrates 
analysis the unique social and institutional character- 
istics the area. Here are some the original contribu- 
tions this descriptions features Plains 
life heretofore vaguely sensed but not widely understood. 


The idea the and “yonland” pattern 
settlement, for example, will new most readers. The 
sutland the more densely settled, often stringlike, area 
habitation along the major avenues transportation. 
Away from the sutland the yonland—the area “out 
yonder”—generally without the major transportation 
avenues and the public utilities and services found the 
sutland. The influences this pattern the social or- 
ganization, community services, and other problems 
Plains life are penetratingly analyzed. 

Another feature the Great Plains that they are 
hinterland, area set apart. Financial and governmental 
direction come from headquarters generally located out- 
side the area. There are major cities within the semi- 
arid Plains. Not one state university land-grant col- 
lege located the region; all are the humid parts 
the eastern tier states the mountainous parts 
the western tier. These and other aspects the situation 
mitigate against realistic understanding and treatment 
Plains problems. 

Despite the unique physical features the Great 
Plains region, its population has unified character. 
Rather, consists number minority groups, each 
with its peculiar interests and attitudes. The racial minor- 
ities includes the Indians, the Latin-Americans, the Ne- 
groes, and several white national groups. More significant 
are the occupational minorities—the stockmen, the dry- 
land farmers, the irrigators, the cotton growers, and 
others. Kraenzel’s descriptions the separate viewpoints 
and motivations these groups are vivid and realistic. 

looking the future and attempting suggest so- 
lutions the Plains’ problems, the author somewhat 
more hazy. But who can see the future clearly? wisely 
returns the survival traits the native plants and 
flexibility, and mobility. traits 
need become ingrained all forms activity, espe- 
cially the more vital and costly institutional patterns 
the region.” Some form regionalism—particularly “ad- 
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ministrative regionalism,” whatever that is—seems 
the answer. 


But enough that the book gives fresh and realistic 
picture some the characteristics and problems this 
vast agricultural empire. should required reading 
for conservationists and administrators concerned with the 


Arlington, Virginia 


FARM MANAGEMENT MANUAL—A GUIDE 
The National Press, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 133 pages 11). Illustrated, 1956. $3.00. 
The authors state that while this Farm Management 

Manual intended primarily for teaching farm manage- 

ment college and university students, their hope 

that farm managers and other professional workers will 


also find useful. this reviewer’s opinion that those 


doing conservation farm planning and related work will 
find particularly useful reorganizing farm business. 


This five part manual contains wealth farm man- 


agement principles, practical suggestions, reference tables 
and exercises. applies planning approach and pro- 
ceeds, step step, develop the cropping and livestock 
systems, the inputs and resources needed, 
the costs and returns. This approach enables the user 
evaluate the efficiency the plan and thus effective 
way get across basic economic principles and planning 
procedures farm management. 

While the manual written California-Oregon set- 
ting and thus much more pertinent the western area, 
its farm planning and management principles have uni- 
versal application. The matter land use according 
soil capabilities and the observing proper crop sequence 
(rotations) prevent soil deterioration and erosion losses 
naturally will require more emphasis the Midwest and 
the more humid areas. 


Farm planners will find the excellent treatment of, and 
planning for, irrigation the manual most helpful 
coping with the problems arising from the growing interest 
in, and use of, supplemental irrigation. 

The fundamental lessons the sections land use 
and crops, planning for livestock, planning power and 
equipment, and planning farm labor should aid the farm 
planner helping design economically sound conserva- 
tion farm plans. 

The manual should receive acclaim from farm planners 
and those working this general field (professional 
workers and farmers) well farm teachers and col- 
lege students. 


—E. Saver, Champaign, Illinois 


Conservation Promoted Field Days 


Conservation got real boost the National Field 
Days and Plowing Matches held near Colfax, Iowa, re- 
cently. Conservation demonstrations seen the thous- 
ands and thousands visitors included terracing, gully 


control, waterway construction, pond construction, diver- 


sion terraces, pasture renovation and many others. All 
the conservation work was done under SCS direction. 


These pictures show two units the wagon train 
stopped gully-filling site. each site, visitors were 


given chance examine conservation practice 
closely they wished. specialist was stationed each 
site explain the practice and its benefits. 


Some estimates placed the value added the field day 
farm the conservation work done during the show 
close $100 acre. 


Team Work Soil Conservation District 

This picture fine example industry cooperating 
with the fast-moving conservation movement Georgia. 
worthy woodland thinning practice stand over- 
stocked natural slash pine called the attention the 
motoring public Federal Highway 301. The 12’ 


Field Notes 


three-colored sign located about miles North 
Folkston Charlton County tract woodland 


owned Wade Lumber Company. 
Malcolm Wade Wade Lumber Company, Satilla 


River Soil Conservation District Supervisor, teamed 
with Nick Munick, forester with St. Marys Kraft, and 
Clinton Sims, local Soil Conservation Service techni- 
cian, promoting this project. St. Marys Kraft furnished 
and erected the sign. 


Jose, Waycross, Georgia 


Fertilize Forest Areas with Airplanes 

The new practice forest fertilization has real prom- 
ise, according Rutgers University workers. Recent 
tests indicate that fertilizing trees can increase growth 
between and percent. 

This picture shows aerial application 400 pounds per 
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acre 12-12-12 forest areas Rutgers University 
research farm. This was probably the first airplane appli- 
cation fertilizer forest area. 

Measurements the fertilized trees will made after 
each growing season get more data tree response 
fertilizer. The increased growth from the fertilizer may 
help supply the growing demand for pulpwood. 


IUC Caribbean Committee 


The International Union for Conservation has adopted 
proposals form special Committee for Caribbean 
Countries. 


Initiative for the establishment and maintenance the 


new IUC division was undertaken the Mexican Insti- 
tute Renewable Natural Resources. 

The IUC Caribbean Committee will concentrate 
furthering effective conservation action the Antilles, 
Mexico, Central America, Columbia and Venezuela. Soil 


erosion, deforestation and depletion wildlife are serious 
problems throughout most this area. Dr. Enrique Belt- 
ran, Director the Mexican Institute, said the Commit- 
tee would serve promote exchange information, im- 
proved cooperation and studies local problems. 


Staff Changes for Geological Survey 


Reorganization the Water Resources Division 
the Geological Survey has been announced Secretary 
Interior Fred Seaton. 

The move was made integrate program planning and 
operations, decentralize administration and improve 
facilities for general hydrologic studies, according 
Seaton. 

Raymond Nace now assistant chief division for 
operations. Dr. Luna Leopold assistant chief for 
program and development. Frank Barrick, Jr., admin- 
istrative officer the office division chief. Two new 


Proposed Policy Statement Watershed Management 


This proposed statement Society policy watershed management. was de- 
veloped the watershed management committee the request the national council. 
its meeting October 13, 1956, the council directed that this proposed policy state- 
ment should published the order that all members the Society may 
have opportunity review and offer any suggestions for modification improve- 


ment, 


Any suggestions should directed the chairman the watershed management com- 
mittee, Carl Brown, Soil Conservation Service, Washington 25, All suggestions 
should offered prior March 1957, that final draft the policy statement may 
prepared for consideration the council its spring meeting. 


The conservation, control and beneficial use pre- 
cipitation, runoff and underground water 
essential the best management all renewable natural 
resources including soil, water, timber, grass and wildlife. 


Watersheds and river basins are the natural geograph- 
ical units for water management—the key conservation 
all renewable natural resources. The management 
these resources can best planned and carried out 
watersheds such size that the people living within them 
have community interest their protection and im- 
provement. 


But proper recognition must given planning such 
watersheds resource potentials regional and national 
importance large river basins. Correspondingly, river 
basin planning must give full recognition developing 
the resource potentials smaller watersheds within them 
the end that equitable benefits may 
achieved. 

The proper management renewable 


sources can best achieved placing the highest prac- 
ticable responsibility local people using 
sources. The states should enable resource users create, 
through democratic processes, local organizations ca- 
pable carrying out, operating and maintaining their 
resource programs. 


Both the states and the federal government propor- 
tion state and national interests and responsibilities 
should provide educational, technical, financial, credit 
and other forms assistance designed permit the local- 
state-federal partnership interest build local and 
regional responsibility, and effectively and rapidly 
achieve condition resource development and protec- 
tion consistent with present and long-term future demands 
for food, fiber, timber, wildlife, flood prevention, water 
supply, power, navigation, recreation, and other require- 
ments. Moreover, the federal government and the states 
should expected provide adequate protection and 
management lands under their administration 
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field representatives the division chief are Arthur 
Piper for the Pacific Coast area with headquarters 
Menlo Park, California, and George Ferguson for the 
Atlantic Coast area with headquarters Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. They will known division hydrologists. Di- 
vision hydrologists for the Rocky Mountain and the Mid- 
Continent areas will named later. 


new branch called General Hydrology 
added. Charles McDonald has been named chief 
this branch. The other three branches are Ground Water, 
Surface Water and Quality Water. 


Old Wood Still Strong 


Age does not affect the strength wood, according 
studies made the Forest Products Laboratory the 
USDA Forest Service. 


recent test was made floor joists the Octagon 
Building, 18th Street N.W. and New York Avenue, Wash- 
ington, Mechanical tests showed these timbers 
strong when they were installed more than 150 
years ago. The joist strength varied little from what 
might expected similar newly-cut timbers. sign 
decay other deterioration was found where joists 
had been well protected. 


ERS 


THE BIG QUESTION 


Just Published! 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
FOREST RESOURCES 


Edited for the American Geographical Society 
Stephen Haden-Guest, John Wright, and Eileen 
Teclaff—with Contributing Authorities. 
complete, world-wide appraisal forest resources 
terms their natural functions. Thoroughly documented, 
abundantly illustrated and mapped, this authoritative 
book discusses the problems sustaining forest yields 
the face ever-mounting, ever-changing demands. 
shows the vital relationship forests rainfall and tem- 
perature; relief and soils; human populations, in- 
stitutions, needs. Provides insight into the struggle be- 
tween conservationists and their opponents. maps, 
109 ills., tables; 736 pp. $12.50 


Recommended for Conservationists 


VEGETATION AND 
WATERSHED MANAGEMENT 


Colman, Forest Service. This significant 
book provides the first systematic appraisal the meth- 
ods managing vegetation watersheds order (1) 
increase ground water supplies, (2) check soil erosion 
and siltation reservoirs, and (3) reduce flood peaks. 
Summarizes recent research the field. Conservative 
Foundation timely and authoritative 
contribution our knowledge the water cycle and 
the influences land conditions and human activity 
upon its Scientific Monthly. ills., 
maps; 412 pp. 
Through bookstores from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
East 26th St., New York 10, 


1956 AAAS Annual Meeting New York 


The 1956 annual meeting the American Association 

for the Advancement Science scheduled for New 
City, New York, December through 30, the 
Hotel Martinique. 

Section (Agriculture) has arranged program 
around the theme Grasslands Our National Life. The 
Soil Conservation Society America one scien- 
tific organizations co-sponsoring this program. 

includes sessions forage production, evaluation 
forages, economics forage, ecology grasslands, 
range management, agricultural meteorology related 
grasslands, forage utilization, and applications engi- 
neering such grasslands machinery and equipment, 
structures and irrigation systems. 


Klein New Position 


Klein has been appointed vice president and 
director sales, Tractor Group, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Klein had been president and general sales manager. 
Voegeli will serve general sales manager. 
had been assistant director engineering. 


PRESIDENT’S COLUMN 


your Society, wish salute Tulsa—for 
magnificent 1956 annual meeting. think 
all who were there sensed the warmth 
genuine welcome that 
throughout our visit. 


The meeting was inaugurated 
much-needed soaking rain that had Society 
officers delightedly splashing their bare feet 
the runoff the city streets. But the 
skies cleared the afternoon the field 
trip the Double Creek Pilot Watershed 
project and the wonderful barbecue that 
followed. 


More than 600 persons were registered, 
with high attendance every session, tax- 
ing the facilities the hotel. was good 
see many ladies sitting with us. 


Nearly 450 people attended the banquet 
which the Honorable Clifford Hope was 
the chief speaker. Arrangements were su- 
perbly handled, and are indebted 
Myron Hurd and all the many folks who 
worked with him local facilities. The 
special events for ladies, under the chair- 
manship Mrs. Holman, were 
greatly enjoyed. 


Not only arrangements and attend- 
ance, but quality well, the meeting 
was highly successful. The program was 
varied and interesting, with prominent 
speakers from all parts the country. Bill 
Endersbee and his program committee did 
outstanding job. 


Most the presentations will find 
place the pages the Society’s 
for they were solid stuff given attractive 
style. From the opening address the 


Master the National Grange, Hershel 


Newsom, who challenged the Society as- 
sume professional leadership conserva- 
tion, the closing paper the symposium 
presented the Society’s land utilization 
committee, the meeting was one which 
can well proud. You will learn 
other conference highlights this and sub- 
sequent issues the 


seems that the Soil Conserva- 
tion Society America rapidly maturing. 
The Sunday evening session the Tulsa 
meeting—on ways strengthen SCSA 
chapters—illustrated progress beyond any- 


thing have had before. Many chapters 
have accomplished definite results their 
local communities and states, and others 
are organizing undertake specific proj- 
ects. Much the vigor and growth the 
Society will depend upon such Chapter 
activity. 


This year many the Society’s national 
committees suggested changes and improve- 
ments Society structure activity which 
will help develop program ahead. 
Bolstered these suggestions from the 
membership, the council was able re- 
port the business luncheon program 
for 1957 which may serve guide both 
national and chapter activities. You will 
read more this through the and 
Chapter News Letters. double-barreled 
theme was also adopted for the coming 
year, which the Soctety will stress water 
and the shift from agricultural non- 
agricultural use land. 


think you will glad know that 
the Society financially the black, that 
there has been more than percent 
increase membership during the past 
twelve months, and that our new acting 
editor, Bull, has gotten well under way 
most satisfactory production this and 
the preceding issue the 


The Society becoming organized 
big job. Now more than its formative 
years, can turn attention program 
and objectives. The goals for 1957 will 
help declare ourselves. This 
paramount importance, for what 
and what stand for that will permit 
the Soil Conservation Society America 
become strong professional force 
the conservation field. And this 
need not only organization, program, and 
objectives, but the help everyone who 
has any professional competence con- 
servation. 


need the Society great many 
people with great many kinds training 
and experience are adequately 
contribute the solution the many 
complex problems that must solved 
our rapidly increasing population 
have the high standard living that 
has grown demand. 


Only coordinated attention the 
science and art good land use can this 
Society assume the professional leadership 
conservation that our unique and 
solemn opportunity. That the challenge 
that lies ahead. sure that the Society 
will meet the challenge. this convic- 
tion even more than other satisfactions, 
which there have been many, that has 
made privilege serve your presi- 
dent during 1956. 


The response the challenge before 
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will take shape more clearly during the 
coming year. The chapters, the commit- 
tees, and the new officers and council mem- 
bers for 1957 hold great deal promise. 
All members need give them 
and the Society our full support. the 
time the next annual meeting the Society 
can then stand stronger and greater than 
ever before. 


The next meeting scheduled for Au- 
gust 28-31, 1957, Asilomar, California, 
beautiful site the Monterey Peninsula. 
hope can get there, and have marked 
calendar. hope you will mark 
yours well and that you will 
able attend. that time will 
more important than ever mem- 
ber the Soil Conservation Society 
America. 

—Epwarp President 


Outstanding Journal Articles 
For 1956 


The selection the most outstanding 
articles during 1956 was an- 
nounced the banquet session Tulsa 
Elmer Sauer, member the editorial 
board. The winning articles are: 


Extension’s Opportunity Resource 
Use Programs, Walter Gumbel. 


Behavior Water the Land, 
Lloyd Harrold. 


Vanishing Crop Land, Norton. 


Annual Meeting 


Society members from states, the 
District Columbia, Puerto Rico and two 
Canadian Provinces attended the 11th An- 
nual Meeting Tulsa, Oklahoma. Five 
hundred sixty-six registered the desk 
and many others were attendance 
the barbecue and other special sessions. 


The Oklahoma hosts treated those at- 
tendance real western hospitality with 
visit the Todd Ranch. Those the 
tour saw cattle and grass abundance 
despite the drouth 1956. Later Mon- 
day evening Clay Potts provided barbe- 
cue feast for the entire membership 
attendance. The meal was served with the 
compliments the Tulsa Farm Club and 
the Agricultural Production Committee, 
Tulsa Chamber Commerce. 

Many Oklahoma members served 
committees regarding local arrangements. 
One the most popular features proved 
the “early awards provided 
those who were early reaching the 
sessions. 

his opening remarks President Gra- 
ham called for broader and more effective 
training conservationists. also sug- 
gested the Society might well play lead 
role bringing about the coordination 
conservation activities. 

Herschel Newsom, his paper, 
stated: “This Society can, will, help 
pioneer new and necessary paths for the 


people our country. There myth 
the statement that are adjusting our- 
selves our resources. The pressures 
generally prosperous population and our 
great industrial development require it. 
this situation, the professional conserva- 
tionist has vital role play. You can 
help lead, you will. your preroga- 
tive.” 

Congressman Hope Kansas, speaking 
the banquet over 400 members, cau- 
tioned conservationists the alert 
for attempts destroy the watershed pro- 
gram. stated: know the Soil Con- 
servation Society America not lobby- 
ing organization but composed 
men and women who love the land, who 
passionately believe conservation, and 
who realize that soil and water conserva- 
tion are problems which together and 
which must planned and carried out 
one program. sure that conserva- 
tion minded American citizens all 
can and will find ways make our views 
known our present conservation pro- 
gram endangered unwise legislative 
proposals.” 

And was until the end the con- 
vention Wednesday afternoon when the 
technical committees made their contribu- 
tion the program. The six hundred 
attendance will long remember the pro- 
gram, their many new friends and the 
hospitality the Oklahoma members. 


Annual Meeting Papers Available 

Registrants the recent annual meet- 
ing who failed obtain copies papers 
presented may request them 
national office additional cost. Non- 
registrants may secure the papers send- 
ing cover cost assembly and mail- 
ing. Single papers may secured for 
10c each. 

The papers are mimeographed form 
and later several them will appear 
VATION. Please check the July issue the 
for the program the recent 
meeting. 


Chapters desiring banners for use 
their meetings, exhibits, may now 
order them from the national office. They 
are sold chapters cost—$30—$35. 
Pictured above the banner recently pre- 
pared for the North Carolina Chapter. 
The banner four six feet with green 
background and orange letters. The So- 
ciety emblem prominently 
the banner. 


News 


Membership New High 


The membership the Soil Conservation 
Society America has reached new high 
reported Harold Rhodes, chair- 
man the membership committee. 
total 6,464 members were the rolls 
October 1956. 


Oklahoma led all other states with 
total 422 members and was followed 
North Carolina with 305, Michigan 
with 248. The total membership states 
shown the chart below. 


Records list Canadians members. 
Several were present ‘Tulsa and the On- 
tario Chapter members presented the So- 
ciety with the Canadian flag use 
future meetings the organization. Other 
foreign members the Society total 269. 

During the period between the 1955 an- 
nual meeting and the recent meeting 
Oklahoma, 1,959 new and reinstated mem- 
bers joined the Society. 


One the big problems the number 
annual delinquents. This year 1,251 
dropped their membership the Society. 

States with the largest gain member- 
ship during the past year were Oklahoma 
with 339, South Dakota with 87, North 
Carolina with 83, Illinois with 74, Ne- 
braska with 64, followed Kansas, Mary- 
Michigan and West Virginia with 


Secretary Pritchard reported that the 
Buffalo convention 1952, 
viduals were members the Society. 
subsequent years the membership was 


Oklahoma 
North Carolina 
Michigan 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Wisconsin 
West Virginia 
Tllinois 
Nebraska 
Maryland 
South Dakota 
California 
Texas 
Oklahoma led Carolina 
other states York 
membership 
shown this chart. 
Oklahoma also 
securing 
members with 
reinia 
16.8 percent the 
1,959 new members 
enne 
secured during the 
ear. Total 
ership reported 
Tulsa was 
the highest any 
convention 
Montana 
Arkansas 
New Mexico 
Utah 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Maine 
Louisiana 
Vermont 
Nevada 
Wyoming 
New Hampshire 
Delaware 
Rhode Island 
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follows: 1953 (Colorado Springs)—5,062, 
1954 (Jacksonville)—6,009; 1955 (Green 

During 1956 ten additional chapters 
joined the Society. These included: “Show 
Me” (Missouri) All Ohio, East Tennessee, 
High Plains (Kansas), East Central Okla- 
homa, Big Hunt (Oklahoma), Stillwater 
(Oklahoma), Idaho, Southwest Oklahoma. 
Bob White (Kansas). 


Fred Wirt Deceased 


Fred Wirt, charter member the 
Society and elected Fellow 1952, died 
suddenly November his home 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. and Mrs. 
Wirt had moved Rock Hill only three 
months ago after his retirement following 
years association with Case 
Company. 

Mr. Wirt was well-known for his leader- 
ship soil and water conservation. His 
early work the southern states dealt 
with field equipment for terrace-building. 
served the national council the 
Soil Conservation Society for 
many years. 


Endersbee Has Heart Attack 

William Endersbee, chairman the 
annual meeting program committee, suf- 
fered heart attack following the Society’s 
annual meeting and confined hos- 
pital the present time. His many friends 
wish him speedy recovery. 


Puerto Rico 
Hawaii 
Alaska 

Students 

Foreign 269 


Society Banners Available 
105 
Miscellaneous Membershi 
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Russell Elected President for 1957 


Russell Des Moines, Iowa, was 
elected president the Soil Conservation 
Society America the annual election 
conducted mail ballot all the mem- 
bers. Russell was nominated for the office 
several 
chapters and 
unopposed 
having 
served for 
three 
treasurer and 
for one year 
first vice 
president. 

Russell 
graduate 
Grinnell Col- 
lege and re- 
ceived hon- 
orary 
in- 
stitution 
June, 1956. 

farmed 
for several 
years prior 
military service 1918. Following the war 
entered the newspaper field and accepted 
his present position farm editor the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 1925. 

During World War served assist- 
ant War Food Administrator. traveled 
Europe 1948 with Midwest farm 
delegation. 1952 made world tour 
consultant for the Technical Cooperation 
Administration and 1954 was appointed 
the Department Agriculture the 
Trade Commission visit the Far East. 
The same year was appointed the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

past member the agriculture 
committee the Chamber Com- 
merce, member the Board Trustees 
Farm Foundation. chairman the 
agriculture committee, Des Moines Cham- 
ber Commerce and chairman the Na- 
tional Farm Institute. 

Mr. Russell the author numerous 
short articles studies has made 
land use conditions the United States 
well other parts the World. 


First Vice President 

Elected first vice president the Society 
for 1957 Russell Hill, East Lansing, 
Michigan. Hill executive secretary the 
Michigan State Soil Conservation Commit- 
soil conserva- 
tion Michi- 
gan State Uni- 
versity. 
native 
that state and 
former teach- 
vocation- 
agriculture. 
obtained 
his B.S. and 
degrees 
Michigan State 
University. 

Hill has long 
been active 
the Soil Con- 
servation So- 
ciety Amer- 
ica and served treasurer for five years. 
During 1956 was second vice president 


Russell 


Russell Hill 


and has served total nine years— 
longer than any other individual the 
national council. was chairman the 
annual meeting program committee 1955. 

Service Award presented Nash Motors 
Company. 

Second Vice President 

Second vice president for 1957 
Vessey, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Vessey 
assistant regional forester, Forest 
Service. Chief the Division 
State and Private Forest Cooperation the 
Central Re- 
gion. 

Vessey 
native 
and graduated 
from Penn 
State Univer- 
sity. spent 
eight vears 
ness before 
joining the 
Forest Service. 
has served 
many ca- 
pacities with 
that agency 
and only re- 
ferred Mil- 
waukee after 
serving for six years Chief the Divi- 
sion Information and Education the 
Northern Region with offices Missoula, 
Montana. 

Vessey charter member the Wil- 
liam Penn Chapter, Conservation 
ciety America. served chairman 
the annual meeting program 
committee 1953, chairman the com- 
mitttee that developed the Society’s new 
filled unexpired term the national 
council. 


Vessey 


Treasurer 

Re-elected treasurer for second term 
was Howard Barrows, conservationist 
for Austin- 
Western Works 
Aurora, IIl. 
Barrows 
sales promo- 
tion manager 
for that com- 
pany and has 
long been ac- 
tive the soil 
conservation 
movement. 

ident the 
Chicago and 
National Ad- 
vertising Asso- 
ciation. and 
Mrs. Barrows 
reside Hinsdale, 


Council 
Elected council member large serve 
three-year term was Walter Gumbel 
Fairmont, West Virginia. Gumbel has 
AND CONSERVATION and only re- 
cently resigned from that position. his 


Howard Barrows 


daily work 
conserva- 
tionist for 
Monongahela 
Power Com- 
pany. His work 
involves pro- 
moting, devel- 
oping, and co- 
ordinating con- 
servation 
among agricul- 
tural, indus- 
trial and urban 
groups. 

previously 
Walter Gumbel served 

county agricul- 
tural agent, extension soil conservationist 
West Virginia and state conservationist for 
the Soil Conservation Service Pennsyl- 
vania. Fellow the Soil Conser- 
vation Society America. 

Bobst, Lincoln, Nebraska, was 
elected the national council for three- 
year term represent the membership 
Montana, 
North Dakota, 
South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Col- 
orado, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, 
New Mexico 
and Texas. 

Bobst state 
conser vationist 
for the Soil 
Conservation 
Service. 
native 
Kansas and 
graduate 
Kansas State 
College. 
past chair- 
man the 
Lincoln Chap- 
ter and has served the Soil Conservation 
Society America many capacities. 


Alexander Veazey, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, was elected the council the 
Society for three-year term represent 
the Society’s Southeastern Region. will 
represent the membership Florida, Geor- 
gia, South Car- 
olina, North 
Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Ala- 
bama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisi- 
ana and Ar- 
kansas. 

Veazey 
graduate 
North Carolina 
State College 
and taught vo- 
cational agri- 
culture for 
seven years be- 
fore joining the 
Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 
served 
Lt. Colo- 
the Army 
nel and currently assistant state conser- 


Bobst 


Veazey 


vationist North Carolina. has been 
active various Society affairs for many 


Edward Graham, president for 1956 
will serve the council for 1957 im- 
mediate past president. will succeed 
Austin Patrick. Other retiring council 
members include: Frank Edminister, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; Donald 
Williams, Washington, C.; Selby 
Young, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


The annual election held each year 
mail ballot. Nominations sent chap- 
ters petition appear the ballot. 
The nominating committee may also con- 
sider nominations submitted individuals. 
For full explanation the nominating 
procedure request copy the constitu- 
tion and by-laws from the national office 
838 5th Avenue, Des Moines 14, Iowa. 


Ballots are counted special election 
Richard Bullard, Cecil Saddoris, and 
Thoreson, Des Moines, Iowa, served 
that capacity during the recent election 
officers for 


Convention Site for 1957; 1958 


The 1957 annual meeting the Society 
will held earlier than usual next year 


RING 
10K Gold. $23.00 


BELT 
Silver. 


Bronze 6.00 
engraved initials 


PLAQUE 


emblem 
walnut 


All members are 
eligible own these emblems 


Gold Filled 


inch SCSA 


Engraving per letter extra 


News 


allow members with families attend 
part their vacation. The meeting 
will held Asilomar Beach State Park, 
Pacific Grove, California. This beau- 
tiful Monterey Peninsula and the park 
has economical accomodations many 
types. 

Dates for the 1957 meeting are August 
31. Make your plans now attend. 


The San Francisco Bay and other West- 
ern chapters are already working local 
arrangements. Herbert Hopper, council 
member for the Western Region, has been 
active advance arrangements. Several 
California members attended the conven- 
tion Tulsa and told the plans being 
developed. 


1958 Site 


Several chapters made bids for the 1958 
meeting. Maryland, Southern New Eng- 
land, South Dakota and North Carolina 
Chapter representatives appeared before 
the national council. 


After considering many factors, North 
Carolina was selected. The 1958 meeting 
will held Asheville, with the exact 
date determined later. 


Already several chapters are interested 
the 1959 and later conventions. your 
local chapter interested their bid should 
submitted early date. 


Rain Bird 


$5.00 


NATIONAL RAIN BIRD 
SALES 
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News from Our Chapters 


San Francisco Bay 


The chapter met November hear 
Mr. William Berry, Chief, Division 
Resources Planning, Department Water, 
Sacramento, California, discuss “California 
Water Mr. Berry has been charge 
the development the California Water 
Plan which will presented the legis- 
lature 1957 the master plan for fu- 
ture water development California. 

The chapter has chosen theme for 
their 1956-57 series meetings the subject 
“Water.” The theme will carry over 
into the 1957 meeting the parent organi- 
zation held Asilomar Beach State 
Park, Grove, California, August 28- 
31, 1957. 


Southwest Oklahoma 


The chapter met Quanah Parker 
Lodge, Cache, Oklahoma, October 
with Ray Murrell, chapter chairman, 
presiding. The program was under the 
arrangement Bill Brady and consisted 
tour the Wichita Wildlife Refuge 
under the supervision Julian Howard, 
manager. 


Georgia 
The Georgia Chapter met Thomaston, 
Georgia, August adopt program 
for remainder 1956-57. Chairman the 
Chapter, elected the meeting, Jackson 
Bennett. Paul Schumacher will serve 


RAIN BIRD 


For years pace setter the irrigation industry, 

led the field improved irrigation 
sprinklers. Continuous laboratory and in-the-field 
research assures the performance and reliability 
all Rain Bird Sprinklers. 


invest Rain the leader! Also, sure the 
sprinkler system 
Agricultural 
requirements exactly. 


gets meets the American Society 
ngineers’ standards and fits your 
Literature request. 
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vice chairman while Thomas will 
serve 
The major goal the chapter was es- 


tablished the need secure 100 new 


members. committee, with Dan Searcy 
chairman, was appointed work toward 
the goal. 
Michigan 

The Michigan Chapter covers the entire 
state but holds regional meetings for the 
benefit the members located nearby. 
October regional meeting was held 
Waldenwoods, Hartland, Michigan. The 
meeting convened 2:30 p.m. with 
coffee followed tour the Brighton 


rea. 

Following dinner, short business meet- 
ing was held, then panel discussion 
“Conservation Problems Area Rapid 
Urban Expansion” provided the program. 

Charles Kaufman, Extension Service, 
served moderator. Vincent Madison, 
Detroit Edison Company; Horace Brewer, 
Consumer Power Company; Don Gill, Di- 
rector, Washtenaw Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict; Frank Suggitt, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; and Sanford Wastenaw 
Planning Commission, were other members 
the panel. 

Keystone 

The Keystone Chapter met Millers- 
ville State Teachers’ College Pennsyl- 
vania, August 17-18, 1956. Nearly peo- 
ple attended the two day session. The 
chapter presented their conservation award 
Raymond Campbell, the outstanding 
conservation farmer the year. in- 
novation this year, following the banquet, 
was visit the planetarium Franklin 
and Marshall College. 

Chairman the Keystone Chapter for 
1957 will Clarence Bryner. Howard 
Busch was elected vice chairman; Nicholas 
Holowatch, secretary-treasurer. Fet- 
terolf, Egbert Musser, and Walter Steputis, 
were elected the council the chapter. 


The Iowa Chapter met Iowa State 
College November hear full day 
program. Chairman Joe Colgan reported 
the national meeting Tulsa and called 
upon the chapter for renewed effort 
1957. 

Duncan, agronomist, Iowa State 
College, discussed subsoil moisture and the 
new Neutron Moisture meter. George 
Holmberg, SCS, told grass for gully 
control. Max Soeth, chairman the 
ASC, led discussion the soil bank 
conservation reserve. May, 
Krick and Associates, presented the topic 
weather modification. Fish pond man- 
agement was told Sylvan Runkel, SCS. 
Rex Conn, agricultural editor the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette, explained how get more 
conservation news into print. Richard Wil- 
cox, SCS, outlined the changes 
small watershed act made the last 
session Congress. 

Officers elected for 1957 included Alvin 
Bull, chairman; Cecil Saddoris, vice 
chairman; Louis Kuester, secretary; Byron 
Lodwick, treasurer. 

Russell, president the Society for 
1957 spoke briefly about the national pro- 
gram plans. 

Mississippi 


The Mississippi Chapter the Society 
has increased membership during 1956. The 
annual meeting one chapter was held 


the Edwards Hotel Jackson Novem- 
ber 1956. 

Wayne Pritchard, executive secretary, 
appeared the program. 


Florida 
The annual meeting the Florida Chap- 
ter was held Lakeland, June 22-23, and 
was one the best the history the 
chapter. Chapter members were informed 
about the work the Soil Science Founda- 
tion, pastures Florida, Florida’s Water 
Resources Study Commission, the impor- 
tance soil and the history civilization. 
Officers elected for 1956-57 include 
Hollingsworth, chairman; Howard Mat- 
thews, vice chairman; Esry, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Council members elected 
include William Beatty, Reid Powell, 
William Hass, Herbert, Jr., Walter 
Shaffer, William McCall, Edwin 

Jesse, Loy Strickland. 


Arizona 

The Arizona Chapter met the Sun 
Room Hotel Desert Sun, Phoenix, 
October 1956. Wayne Kessler served 
chairman program committee. Those 
appearing the program included Senator 
Hayden, Robert Boyle, state conserva- 
tionist for the soil conservation service and 
Rich Johnson, editor, The Arizona Farmer- 
New Jersey 

The New Jersey Chapter arranged fall 
field day September cooperation 
with the Warren Soil Conservation District. 
About members congregated the 
Rymon farm equipment firm Washing- 
ton. From there the group traveled 
bus visit farms, Pequest Watershed 
Project, Hackettstown Fish Hatchery and 
Great Meadows. 


Big Hunt 


The Big Hunt Chapter Oklahoma held 
their charter night meeting September 
20. Harry Chambers, national council 
member, presented the group with their 
charter. Several committees were ap- 
pointed chairman Wall func- 
tion during the organization stage. Robert 
committee develop chapter constitution 
and by-laws; Glenn Beacham, chairman 
the nominating committee; and Pete 
Ottinger and his committee arrange ac- 
tivities and meetings. Rex Burke served 
membership chairman and reported 
members the charter night meeting. 


Virginia 

The Virginia Chapter met the Vir- 
ginian Hotel Lynchburg, September 21- 
22. William Allaway the Agricultural 
Research Service, discussed “Research 
Modern Conservation Farming.” “Current 
Developments 
Farming” was discussed James Far- 
ley, SCS. Rees, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, spoke “Spreading Current De- 
velopments Across the 

President Graham spoke the 
banquet session. Also the program were 
Garland Kidd and William Cooper. 


West Virginia 
Increasing rurban (rural-urban) popula- 
tion pressures West Virginia were em- 
phasized Louis Wolfanger Michi- 


AND WATER CONSERVATION 


gan State University the 11th annual 
meeting the West Virginia Chapter, 
Jackson’s Mill. 

These pressures point the need for 
rural zoning laws and more cooperative 
rurban development. The need for identi- 
fying lands set aside permanently for 
agriculture and the impossibility bring- 
ing back rurban settlement agri- 
cultural area were pointed out Wolf- 
anger. 

Frank Glover was elected president, 
succeeding John Grant. Floyd Rothlis- 
berger was named vice-president with 
Wickline re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Area chairmen elected were Donald 
Robey, Harry Summers, Noel Cochran, 
Joseph Rieffenberger, William Curry, 
Don Williams, and Denver Yoho. 

Committee chairmen named for 1957 
were Roy Hamilton, program; Joe Kuy- 
kendall, activities; Glendon Burton, 
booklet sales; Berma Yerkey, 
John Grant, publicity and nominating; 
Floyd Rothlisberger, awards; John Pew, 
“Chapter Chats” editor; Boyd Patton, 
technical; Walter Gumbel, watershed; 
Lough, water legislation; Ralph 
Buckley, constitution and by-laws. 


Interesting Letters 


Following are excerpts 
mailed the national office members 
and others. Space will not permit full 
review the letters. 


Kasetsart University 
Bangkhen 
Bangkok, Thailand 


Dear Secretary Pritchard: 


The ballot envelopes reached here 
October and they need posted 
October ist. Next year you will need 
your mailing earlier can get the 
ballots off you. 

Thanks for thinking the members 
the far corners. appreciate it. Hav- 
ing spent most life abroad pro- 
fessional work feel the isolation. The 
publications are the things which make the 
difference and spend great deal 
time trying keep with the literature. 

enjoying very much this oppor- 
tunity back here with former 
associates—gray hairs are premium 
here. nice not have vegetate 
just because the deadline has passed. 
shall continue with the revision the re- 
connaissance soil group map did some 
years ago. shall doing some teaching 
for the master’s degree. 

Sincerely, 
Robert Pendleton 


Bangkok, Thailand 
Dear Wayne: 

Greetings from Bangkok! I’m afraid 
can’t run over Tulsa for this year’s 
convention but wish the Society its most 
joyous and fruitful convention, The Jour- 
NAL, believe, more thoroughly 
and appreciated this distant land than 
the United States. The Society sheds 
its light throughout the 

Budgets are problem everywhere. Just 
now trying combine and coordi- 


nate, and reduce, the 1957 items for our 

new Extension and Research Project. 

have been filling the Extension Ad- 

visor’s job well handling agricultural 

information. 

Please remember friends. 

Wellington Brink 
(Former Editor 
Soil Conservation) 


The following letter was received from 
program chairman Garden Club who 
had written the national office for names 
chapter members her state who might 
assist with conservation program. For 
obvious reason the names and places have 
been deleted. The letter points out that 
many are searching for the leadership that 
can provided members the Society. 

October 22, 1956 
Dear Mr. Pritchard: 


Your letter November 1955, closes 
with hope have been some assistance 
that all got was “run around.” 

You referred inquiry about con- 
servation program Mr. of_the 
Chapter. gave him date, time, 
location, subject, etc. referred 
area conservationist the Soil Con- 
servation Service who turn referred 
the State Conservationist, who turn 
referred Department Forests and 
Waters where got results. have not 
yet written again all these polite and 
Promising gentlemen because needed 
and not correspondence. 


Our County Agent finally gave the 
information. belongs our club and 
now Conservation Chairman. 


had thought yours Society private 
citizens and not branch the 
What kind program was the local 
chapter your Society supposed give 
us? many such programs are deadly 
dull, lacking vital local interest, and clubs 
ask for fewer and fewer. the subject 
most important everyone. 

Yours very truly, 
withheld 


News 


Letter SCSA Members 
From First Society President 


To: Soil Conservation Society America 
Members 


You can assured that personally, 
and many others, have deep interest 
the welfare our Society. Some 
worked hard for four years place 
firm and sound foundation. Since that 
time, SCSA has had years study and 
sound growth. 


The support you 7,000 members has 
been fine. Administration and management 
the Society excellent and good 
hands. The objectives and goals are chal- 
lenging all conservationists. Its name 
unique. The SCSA supported and 
highly respected around the world. 
tion benefit from and make small 
contribution its activities and advance- 
ment. 

The Society only reaching 7,000 mem- 
bers. can and should reach 20,000 easier 
than you think. will try prove that 
point later. Now for few high spots. 


Please refer Volume Number 
issue our JOURNAL. Particularly study 
our statement “Why Another Society.” 
Review the original objectives the So- 
ciety and see how they have prevailed 
principle and grown keeping with the 
advancement the Society. Read all 
the Presidents’ messages the annual 
meetings you can get copies. 


short time, certain you will 
advised the Society’s goals for 
1957. Study them carefully. number 
them can accepted chapter activities 
for 1957; challenge the membership 
and the chapters—something 
chapters can get their permanent teeth into. 


This year when should exert 
every reasonable effort put our Society 
unquestionably permanent basis. The 
attendance the Tulsa meeting was 600 
little more. The program was one 
which wish you all could have and 
had part it. 


pters, with plaque 


for top Myron Hurd, right, appears pleased. 
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Next year (1957) meet Asilomar, 
California. Here’s chance include 
vacation with your attendance 
meeting. 

will meet Asheville, North Caro- 
lina 1958. There you will enjoy southern 
hospitality its best. will not surpris- 
ing see 1,500 2,000 attend- 
ance Asheville, which think pretty 
good and certain that all the mem- 
bers the Southeast are going help 
North Carolina make that meeting one not 
forget. 

Earlier, promised that would try 
prove that our membership could 
doubled trebled all our part. 
Here is: 

Each member see that does 
not let his own membership lapse. 
Each member give his professional 

non-professional friends oppor- 
tunity become member. People 
high pressure needed. Try your- 
self. You will agreeably surprised. 
While you are about it, get members 
who want permanent members 
and who are willing give more 
than they expect get return. 
result they will get more than 
they give. 

This note sort “pep talk.” Join 
you think I’m right—then next year 
and the following years will big ones 
with the SCSA. 

Musser 
(First Society president) 


CATCH THEM ALIVE 
AND UNHURT! 


Catches 


Easy usel 
Trap can't harm Children Pets 


HAVAHART trap captures 
raiding rats, rabbits, squirrels, skunks, 
weasels, etc. Takes mink, coons with- 
out injuring them. pets and 
poultry are released unhurt. Easy 
set—open ends give animal confidence. 
Fully guaranteed. jaws springs 
break. Rustproof. Ideal for collect- 
ing live Sizes for all needs. 
Send coupon for valuable FREE 36- 
booklet trapping secrets. 


Mail Coupon Now 
HAVAHART 


Water Street, Ossining, 


Please send FREE 36-page booklet 
and price list. 


Name 


State. 


ww d 
& 
Wayne Pritchard, left, shown presenting Harry Cham- 
bers, chairman, Oklahoma Counci 


Photos from the 1956 Annual Meeting, Tulsa, Okla. 


Delegates visited the Double Creek 
Pilot Watershed Project and are 


shown here the Todd Ranch 
Caney Valley Soil Conservation 


District making “on the ground” 


tour, left right: David Bartlett, New Mex- 
ico; Harrison Maker, New Mexico; Mrs. John 
Cross, Alabama; Robert Young, New Mex- 
ico, and Dolph Elam, Arkansas. 


Many educational exhibits were arranged convention 
hall soil conservation districts, conservation agencies 
and industrial firms. 


Tulsa had first rain many Saying good-bye until next year. North Carolina delegates, Charles Hunt, left, 
weeks. Holly Montgomery, Mrs. Howard Barrows, left, and Bailey, right, discuss with President 
Russell, Fred Sykes and Illinois, and Mrs. Carl Graham 1958 annual meeting held their 
Davies wade for camera. Brown, Washington, state. 
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Society Has New Booklet 


The watershed management committee 
has reprinted the six articles dealing with 
watersheds that appeared the 
during 1955 and 1956. The reprint was 
made into attractive 28-page publica- 
tion with cover drawing Felix Sum- 
mers and entitled “Our Watershed Re- 
source.” 

The reprint composed six chapters 
follows: 

The Nation’s Available Water Re- 

sources 

The Nation’s Water Requirements. 

The Nation’s Water Resource Prob- 
lems 

Measures Needed Manage Water- 
sheds 

Managing the Watershed Resource 

Planning and Developing Our Water- 
shed Resource 

number Society members contrib- 
uted the authorship the chapters, in- 
cluding: Shannon, Carl Brown, 
MacKichan, Harry Blaney, 
Thorpe, Edminster, Frank Erickson, 
William Abrams, Guy Fasken, Keith 
Beauchamp, Byron Barnes, Coleman, 
Robert Struble, Croft, and Russell 
Hill. 

Individuals desiring check the articles 
may review the March, May, July and 
September Journats for 1955 and the May 
and July issues for 1956. 

The distribution the booklet serv- 
ice instead money raising project. The 
prices are follows: 

(Shipping expense included) 


ow BN 


4.50 
15.00 

100 copies 25.00 


Write the national office 838 Fifth 
Avenue, Des Moines 14, Iowa, for prices 
larger quantities. The back page the 
publication may used carry the mes- 
sage sponsor but hoped that 
such imprinting will handled the 
purchaser. 

Society members are encouraged as- 
sist making the availability the pub- 
lication known watershed groups, as- 
sociations, and the like. 


drive eliminates pit- 

man. Heavy twin fly wheels are 
counter-rotating balance each 
other and sickle motion. 


No. Mower faster, easier cut- 
ting 2800 strokes per min- 
ute. Shown 
Pull-type also available. 


HERE’S MOWING THAT’S 


Years ahead 


The new Allis-Chalmers No. Mower features exclusive 
drive new design principle that does 
away with the conventional pitman drive. 


Here’s mower that gives you clean cutting higher 
speeds ideal for economical pasture clipping well 
for high-efficiency haymaking. has quiet, wear- 
saving action you’ve never heard before. 
The smooth rotary drive eliminates destructive vibra- 
tion always associated with pitman-drive mowers. 


Cutter bar always same level drive mechanism 
and operates smoothly any angle from vertical 
degrees below horizontal. Available rear-mounted 
for Allis-Chalmers WD-45 Tractor, pull-type 
model for any tractor with standard power take-off. 


Ask your dealer about the new No. years 
ahead design. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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Fast-Hitch models with Hydra- 
Touch® control transport and 
cutting height fit Farmall® 200, 
300, 400, and International® 300 
Utility tractors. 


Cleaner cutting, finer stalk shredding 


with McCormick No.25 Rotary Cutter 


Trailing models may used with any 2-plow larger 
tractor. All models cut inches wide. Special driver 


shield affords the operator maximum protection. 


Your Dealer will demonstrate see for 
yourself the superior cutting action the 
new McCormick No. rotary cutter! 
Available the liberal Income Pur- 
chase Plan. 


SEE YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves Farm Equipment 
and Farmall Tractors ... Motor Trucks... Crawler and Utility Tractors and Power Units 
—General Office, Chicago 


You cut, shred, and spread stalks brush, one 
continuous operation, with McCormick No. 
rotary cutter. Finely shredded crop residues save 
hours disking time, improve plowing cover, build 
soil humus, and contribute well-mulched seed- 
bed. With new open-throat design, cutter knives 
slash tall, rank stalks before being knocked down. 


Shredder attachment doubles shredding action. 
Two twisted knives additional rotor arm cut 
and deflect stalks upward into regular cutting 
knives for extra-thorough shredding action. Sta- 
tionary shredder arm, mounted cutter housing, 
and rear grill further increase pulverizing action. 
Attachment quickly removed for other jobs. 


Enclosed gear drive turns heavy-duty ball bear- 
ings oil bath minimize power requirement and 
assure longest life. 


International Harvester Company 
Dept. JSWC-11, P.O. Box 7333, Chicago 


Please send full information about the new 
McCormick No. Rotary Cutter. 


Send for 
FREE Post State. 
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thanks come easily 
When fortunes rise 

And will king 

And all the world seems estate. 


thanks come easily such times. 


But, wait... 

Today, let reflect 

Upon those thanks owe 

But which find 

Express themselves less fluently. 


Today, let remember give thanks, 
Not only for the sunlight, 

But for those darker hours 

That teach Fortitude. 


Let profess, today, grateful heart, 
Not merely for successes may know, 
But truly for those failures 

That teach Humility. 


Let express gratitude 

For all those petty, inner conflicts 

Which, once resolved, breed new Serenity ... 
And for those small, distressing fears 

That have their ways building Hope. 


Let breathe appreciation 

For all those poignant slights 

That teach Thoughtfulness, 

The wrongs that teach Fairness, 
And for each violated trust 

That leaves Loyalty its lesson. 


And let not forget, today, 

whisper thanks for these: 

The contempt that teaches Pity, 

The tear teaches Joy, 

The pain that teaches Mercy, 

And the loneliness that teaches Love. 


So, now... 
Let reflect upon these thanks owe... 


And let thanks come easily today! 
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